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“When we enumerate man’s rights, we are 
also enumerating duties to be accomplished. 
None touches us more nearly than the right to 
education. Who can remain unmoved on read- 
ing Article 26 of the Declaration: 

“ “Everyone has the right to education. . . 
Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and to the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote under- 
standing, tolerance and friendship among all 
nations. .. .’ 

“To these words, in our conscience others 
echo: Two-thirds of all men are illiterate, two- 
thirds of the children alive today still await 
schools and teachers to help them to become re- 
sponsible citizens, to make them free. They still 
await the time when the right to education, 
which now they are unable to claim in writing, 
ceases to be a phrase and becomes a reality.” 


—Jaime Torres Bodet, Director General of 
Unesco, to the Fourth Unesco Conference, 
Paris, October 1949. 
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Editorial Comment 


The article on the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion on page 378, and the article which follows 
it by Dean LaZerte on evaluation of professional 
status, continues the series on teachers’ organiza- 
tions which began in October. We believe that 
serious consideration of these several articles will 
enable professionally minded teachers to secure 
better results through their organized efforts. You 
will make effective use of the series as you improve 
your own home teachers’ association of city or 
county, as well as your efforts in state and national 
organizations. 

The series will conclude in the May issue with 
the opportunity for a hearing from our readers. 
Because of circumstances beyond our control that 
delayed its mailing, the invitation of the March 
issue to contribute to that forum reached some of 
you later than the deadline asked for mailing. We 
regret the delay and its inconveniences. The May 
issue is in the hands of the printer as you read 
this, and it is the last of the school year. Regard- 
less of our deadlines, the channels are open to 


you to work through your professional associa- 
tions for their improvement, the only limits there 
being your own information and imagination. 


Educational Books of 1949 


You will find on page 396 a list of educational 
books of 1949, which you will wish to check for 
your own personal reading. How many books have 
you read this year? We have just noted a study of 
men included in a recent volume of a leadership 
directory. The investigator found that heavy read- 
ing was characteristic of the men found worthy of 
inclusion. A questionnaire to a sample of the men 
included, asking about books, resulted in the re- 
port of an average of 15 books named by each man 
read in the twelve months past, in addition to much 
magazine reading. Education works in the field of 
ideas, and there is more need in our field for read- 
ing than in some other fields. We would therefore 
suggest that if you have not done your quota of 
15 books since school began, you will find some 
titles in this list which will enable you to maintain 
tanking in a group of men committed to leader- 
ship. 

Your Editor knows also of the use of this bib- 
liography by some libraries as an accession list. 


That is, the library checks from this list those 
which it has not already ordered during the year, 
to put in a blanket order for books not yet in 
stock. Not many libraries are strong enough in 
finances to follow this policy, but it does suggest 
the list may be useful in a selection of books in the 
field of special interest of the library. When you 
are through with your copy, your librarian will be 
interested in a chance to see this list. 


Program Planning 


Many of our better chapters this month appoint 
committees to plan the outline for a program for 
next year. Dates are set, making it possible for 
members to protect the appointments on personal 
calendars. We hope that our report of chapter 
enterprises beginning on page 412 will serve to 
suggest to some of these committees the range of 
activities in which chapters of Phi Delta Kappa 
may be engaged. We hope also it may bring every 
individual member who reads it a sense of the 
diverse approaches to matters of professional in- 
terest which are made through the chapters. Our 
magazine can be but a pale reflection of the con- 
tributions to professional improvement which take 
place through the characters. For the member too 
far away from his home base to participate in the 
chapter activities, we hope the reading of these 
pages may bring a renewed sense of fellowship in 
the fraternity enterprises. 


Alpha Number One 


At the Phi Delta Kappa luncheon in Atlantic 
City, your Editor looked across the tables to see 
J. V. Breitweiser, dean of the Graduate School 
of the University of North Dakota. Your Editor 
knew him as Alpha Number 1, and thought of his 
mention in the March issue. President Kyte there 
cited his active career as an instance of the youth 
of Phi Delta Kappa. It shocked us all to have 
word of his death in an airplane accident during 
his return trip. Beyond the personal sense of loss 
felt by those who knew him, we record the loss 
to Phi Delta Kappa from the passing of one who 
had a share in its founding and who thereafter 
supported Phi Delta Kappa strongly through his 
entire life. 
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The Role of Spontaneity in Education 


By FRANKLIN P. MORLEY 


| ers involves, among other things, the 
stimulation of voluntary, purposeful changes 
in human beings. The endless stream of these 
minute changes makes up what we call develop- 
ment or growth. In the subtle aspects of personality 
development, the total ‘“‘why’’ and the explicit 
“how” is never understood to the point of predict- 
ing exactly what will happen in the next similar 
case. 

Human changes, great and minute, occur in the 
instant of a smile, a fleeting thought, a heart trem- 
or. We see and measure only the effect of change, 
not the essence of change itself. 

Our insight into the nature of the child and our 
foresight as to how he should be changed are too 
limited, and probably rightly so, for us to control 
his total growth scientifically. We should be more 
wary about engineering methods whose effects go 
beyond the understanding and control of our pres- 
ent knowledge of human growth. In human 
growth, or education, if you please, there is a wis- 
dom working through us, perhaps, and definitely 
an intrinsic one within the nature of the child 
which alone can understand and predict the exact 
and complete changes that make up the endless 
steps of his development. Such wisdom, though 
an integral part of every man, lies inarticulate, and 
asserts itself only as there is symphonic intercourse 
between the parent and his child, the teacher and 
his pupil, the child and his pal. 

If we think of growth as a series of chain-react- 
ing, minute impulses of change, can we even 
then identify or classify these elemental changes 
Are they chemical, physical, electrical, or a com- 
bination of these? Can you describe what happens 
during the exact instant of the change? If we are 
so ignorant of the essence of change in human be- 
ings, how do we have the audacity to prescribe 
methods that supposedly control those changes? 

Studies of personality reveal, I believe, that the 
whole of a child is not necessarily equal to the 
sum of his readily discernible parts. In our en- 
thusiastic use of measuring devices, the character 
of our diagnosis has prejudiced the character of 
our cure so that we tend to study and treat the child 
as a disjointed pattern (profile) of his dissected 


* Franklin P. Morley is Teacher of Art, Middle. 
town High School, Middletown, Pennsylva- 
nia. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


arts. In so doing we minimize our understanding 
of the child as a creative being, miss the key to his 
dynamic potentialities. As educational leaders we 
can do no more than supervise the overall balance, 
integration, and purposefulness of the child as re- 
flected in his activities, self-conceived and freely 
executed. I suggest that we reexamine and more 
explicitly inventory the destructive as well as the 
constructive effects of piecemeal patchwork and 
incidental modification of artificially isolated as- 
pects of the child’s total life. 

Last summer, after making a survey of the di- 
agnostic and therapeutic value of children’s art 
work, I joined many educators in strengthened 
belief that ccoperative sponsorship and scientific 
observation of children’s spontaneous play activi- 
ties should be (and in reality always has been) the 
basic tool of effective teaching. It facilitates the 
two major tasks of the teacher: to stimulate in the 
child a balanced, purposeful, and creative response 
to things, people, and ideas; and to make manifest 
for the trained eye (in self-revealing, behavior 
patterns) a continuous and composite evaluation 
of the child’s many-sided maturity and vital po- 
tentialities. Rose Alschuler, F. K. Berrien, Franz 
Cizek, Natalie Cole, Helga Eng, Florence Good- 
enough, Victor Lowenfeld, Norman Meier, Mar- 
garet Naumburg, R. R. Tomlinson, and others, 
through case studies of the paintings, drawings, 
clay modeling, block building, and dramatic play 
of children in conjunction with descriptive data 
of their maturity, personality, and intelligence, 
point up so effectively the diagnostic values of art 
work as to make them appear obvious. Their find- 
ings, if brought into the classrooms in a child- 
activity program, could inject a new significance 
and direction into what may have become routine 
and meaningless. Let us stimulate the fullest un- 
folding of the child’s own nature; not manipulate 
his infantile shoots primarily to gratify our collec- 
tive adult ego. 
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Teacher Education Films 


By H. R. HANSEN 


HIs is a report as to films available for teach- 
fo er education. 

The report is for the use of those concerned 
with education of teachers in teachers’ colleges, 
with the programs of parent-teacher associations, 
and with programs aimed at on-the-job profession- 
al growth. 

The term “teacher education film” is used to 
refer to those films which appear to have been de- 
signed for, or may be particularly useful for, the 
professional education of teachers. The term “‘pub- 
lic school classroom film’’ is used occasionally to 
refer to films designed for the public school in- 
struction of children and youth. The appended 
bibliography of “teacher education films,” how- 
ever, includes a few “public school classroom 
films’ —a quick recognition of the fact that the 
distinction is arbitrary and of value only if used 
in a flexible fashion. Approximately 90 per cent 
of the listed films are rather clearly teacher educa- 
tion films and the other 10 per cent are included 
as examples of public school classroom films which 
may to a special extent serve a second purpose— 
that of teacher education. 

Teacher education in the audio-visual area lags. 

Teachers may learn audio-visual methods and 
materials by being participants in learning situa- 
tions which involve direct use of the materials 
themselves. Students will teach as taught. If they 
are taught with audio-visual methods and materials 
they will have gone far toward learning and adopt- 
ing the required techniques. 

Whether an institution has separate audio-visual 
courses or not, the concept of teaching effective 
audio-visual utilization through such utilization it- 
self has great merit, and teacher education films 
offer a special opportunity to implement the con- 
cept. 

Are films an effective teacher education me- 
dium? There is a lack of objective evidence as to 
the educational impact of given films. As a matter 
of retaining proper perspective, it should be noted 
that there is a similar lack of evidence as to the 
residue in professional behavior of college class- 


Bibliographical references are to the numbered items in the 
ibliography at the end of this article. 


* H. R. Hansen is Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento State College, Sacramen- 
to 4, California. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


room lectures, the assembling of term papers, and 
certain other standard media of professional edu- 
cation. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION REGARDING 
TEACHER EDUCATION FILMs: 


There are excellent sources of information re- 
garding teacher education films. Full use of these 
sources is desirable both because of the relatively 
high cost of films and because of the very consid- 
erable educational potential involved in their use. 

The sources are quite varied. Some provide in- 
formation chiefly for identification and cataloging 
purposes, as, for example, Educational Film 
Guide" and The Blue Book.* Many others provide 
appraisals of educational films in general within 
limited subject matter areas or from particular 
points of view. An example of the former is Social 
Education for films in the social studies area, and 
an example of the latter is the treatment of films 
from the viewpoint of religious educationists in 
“The Church Department” of Education Screen.® 
Some publications attempt to supply detailed, 
unbiased committee appraisals of particular pro- 
ductions, while the Educational Film Library As- 
sociation, in its ““EFLA Evaluations’’® includes 
in its service the supplying of a very comprehen- 
sive set of evaluations. The following paragraphs 
note representative sources of information and the 
particular nature of each. 

Educational Film Guide is a librarians’ catalog 
of motion picture films, published annually with 
periodic supplements. In general, it lists price, 
rental cost, age levels for which appropriate, and 
a brief descriptive paragraph. In a following sec- 
tion reference will be made to the Educational 
Film Guide sub-classifications most closely related 
to the general topic of teacher education. 

The Filmstrip Guide’ by the same publisher is 
a similar catalog of filmstrips. 
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“EFLA Evaluations” is a library card service of 
the Educational Film Library Association, avail- 
able to members. It is the basic library-classification 
system of evaluations of educational films. An 
“evaluation” card for a film contains title, running 
time, production year, producer, price, subject area, 
evaluation, synopsis, uses, age level, technical 
qualities, and quality rating. 

The Blue Book of 16mm Films, published an- 
nually, usually lists title, number of reels, brief de- 
scription of contents, distributors, and type (si- 
lent or sound ). 

Among the periodicals, See and Hear}? in- 
cludes brief descriptions of films on all subjects as 
they are released. The September issue of each 
year is especially useful because of its “Fall Inven- 
tory’’ section—an annual descriptive listing of 
films, one sub-division of which has been a ‘“Teach- 
er Training”’ film list. 

Educational Screen provides rather full, careful 
reviews (by appraisal committees) of selected 
films, including many titles pertaining to teacher 
education. 

Audio-Visual Guide* has stressed the value 
of teacher education films, as, for example, in a 
listing of films on ‘Problems of Adjustment” 
(April, 1949). Another issue included a bibliog- 
raphy* of ‘Audio-Visual Materials for the High 
School Guidance Program’ (November, 1948). 
This bibliography is not limited to teacher educa- 
tion titles but it is pertinent to mention it here be- 
cause of the utility of many subject-matter titles in 
direct teacher education. 

In addition, Audio-Visual Guide briefly de- 
scribes all new releases. 

The Educational Film Library Association® has 
issued as a “Service Supplement” Roy Wenger's 
descriptive list of ‘Fifty Films for Teacher Edu- 
cation” —a very good list in itself and particularly 
interesting from the standpoint of this report be- 
cause of the subject index which Wenger includes. 
That index follows classifications which are direct- 
ly related to several of the usual Education courses. 

In specialized fields the journals are now com- 
monly devoting a section, more or less regularly, 
to related films, as, for example, in Hispania and 
in Social Education. Such sections from time to 
time contain information regarding titles useful in 
teacher education within the special field. 

Pennsylvania State College has an unusually fine 
annotated catalog of films in the field of Psychol- 
ogy—Psychological Cinema Register'!; and Teach- 
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ers College of Columbia University has a selected, 
annotated listening of teacher-education films in 
Columbia University Educational Films.’ 

The initial reference to these varied volumes and 
periodicals as ‘excellent sources of information re- 
garding teacher education films” of course does 
not imply that complete information is available. 
Particularly scanty, as noted above, is data as to 
utilization and educational impact of given films. 
Wide interest is indicated, however, and general 
information is available at least with respect to 
such items as description, contents, and source of 


supply. 
CLASSIFICATION OF AVAILABLE TEACHER 
EDUCATION FILMs: 


There are enough teacher education films—and 
of enough kinds—to make their accurate classifi- 
cation and convenient listing a matter of some im- 
portance. This section will briefly survey the pres- 
ent practices as to the classifications used, the pur- 
pose being to indicate their general nature and 
very wide variety. 

The basic listings are those in (a) the H. W. 
Wilson Company Educational Film Guide (for 
16mm motion pictures) and its companion Film- 
strip Guide, each of which is published annually 
with periodic supplements, in (b) The Blue Book 
of 16mm Films, Educational Screen, published an- 
nually, and in (c) the Educational Film Library 
Association’s ‘“‘EFLA Evaluations.” 

Educational Film Guide, Filmstrip Guide, and 
“EFLA evaluations” all use the Dewey decimal 
classification. Pertinent sub-classification headings 
used in the 1948 issues of the Wilson publications 
are illustrated by the following: 


Education. 

Teaching. 

Educational Measurements and Tests. 
Methods of Instruction and Study. 
Audio-Visual Instruction. 
Guidance and Counseling. 
Elementary Education. 

Nursery Schools. 

Reading. 

Secondary Schools. 

Child Study. 

(And others.) 


The Blue Book uses the following pertinent 
sub-classification headings in the 1949 issues: 


Education, General. 
Vocational Guidance. 


* Both bibliographies were reported by Edward T. Schofield, 
Chairman, Committee on Bibliographies of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials, Dept. of Secondary Teachers, N. E. A. Both are available 


from Audio-Visual Guide as reprints. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION FILMS 


Teaching Techniques and Parent Education. 
Human Relations and Character Education. 
Industrial Training. 

Child Welfare and Juvenile Delinquency. 
Psychology and Psychiatry. 

(And others.) 


Other listings in See and Hear and Audio-Vis- 
ual Guide and in Wenger's bibliography (EFLA), 
includes the use of these classifications: 


Adult Education. 

Administration. 

Child Development and Psychology. 

Comparative Education. 

School and Community. 

Teaching Techniques. 

Audio-Visual Materials on Problems of Adjustment. 

Audio-Visual Materials for the High School Guidance 

Program. 

Higher Education. 

History of Education. 

Introduction to Education. 

Nursery School Education. 

Recreation and Play. 

Supervising Public School Study and Work. 

While not exhaustive, the references to these 
several classifications and sources of classifications 
may serve the present purpose, which is to indi- 
cate the general nature and wide variety of teacher 


education films. 


TEACHER EDUCATION FILMS AND SOME RELATED 
PuBLIC SCHOOL CLASSROOM FILMS 


The purpose of this bibliography is to make 
available a convenient compilation of titles. Ac- 
cordingly, it is non-selective; it is as extensive a 
listing as is presently feasible. 

The listed films range in quality from very good 
to very poor. Each is listed without reference to 
quality, inclusion being on the basis of apparent 
pentinence to the professional education of teach- 
ers. Such usefulness has been estimated by refer- 
ence to such factors as title, other teacher education 
listings, reviews or descriptions of contents, or the 
experience of the writer—factors not infallible. 
Probably it will be found that a limitation of the 
bibliography is the omission of certain titles or 
even large blocks of titles. For example, only a few 
of the Educational Film Guide “Child Study’’ ti- 
tles are included. It is expected, however, that the 
listing will indicate range and will conveniently 
lead to direct use of the specialized bibliographies. 

The above considerations are related to the de- 
cision to omit descriptions or content outlines of 
the films. Brief descriptions would merely dupli- 
cate the excellent ones available in The Blue Book, 
Educational Film Guide, Columbia University Ed- 
ucational Films, “EFLA Evaluations,’ and like 
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sources; full, critical appraisals are beyond the 
scope of this report. Almost all of the 16mm titles 
listed below are described in The Blue Book, Edu- 
cational Film Guide, or in both. Others are in 
Wenger's bibliography, the Teachers College list- 
ing, or “EFLA Evaluations.” It is assumed that 
such sources are always at hand. The following 
listing is therefore, first, to show scope, and, sec- 
ond, to serve as a title-entry to the annotated lists. 

The list of films might easily suggest that there 
is an adequate supply. That implication is to be 
studiously avoided. On the contrary, inadequacy 
will be noted by the many who have used widely 
from films available in this area and who therefore 
are painfully aware that the listed films vary great- 
ly in quality. 

Recency of production dates is impressive in the 
case of teacher education films generally, and it 
suggests that the supply of such films, far from be- 
ing adequate, is just beginning to be developed. 


16MM MOTION PICTURES 


ABCA. 

American Teacher. 

And So They Live. 

Antioch College. 

As Our Boyhood Is. 

Assignment: Tomorrow. 

Baby Meets His Parents. 

Baby’s Day at Twelve Weeks. 
ck to normal. 

Backing Up the Guns. 

Balloons. 

Before They Are Six. 

Behavior at Forty-Eight Weeks. 

Behavior Patterns at One Year. 

Better Schools for Rural Wisconsin. 

Better Schools Make Better Citizens. 

Better Tomorrow. 

Books and People: The Wealth Within. 

Bring the World to the Classroom. 

Broader Concept of Method: Part I—Developing 
Pupil Interest. 

Broader Concept of Method: Part Il—Teacher and 
Pupils Planning and Working Together. 

By Experience I Learn. 

Cadet Classification. 

Calhoun—The Way to a Better Future. 

California Reaaing Film. 

Captains Courageous 

Care of Children of Working Mothers. 

Carry On, Children. 

Case of Mary Jones. 

The Child Explores His World. 

Child Grows Up. 

Child Went Forth. 

The Children. 

Children Growing Up With Others. 

Children Learn About Their Neighbors. 

Children Learning By Experience. 

Children Must Learn. 

Children on Trial. 

Children’s Charter. 

The Children’s Republic. 

Clasping Hands. 

Counseling—Its Tools and Techniques. 

A Day in the Life of a Five-Year-Old. 
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101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111, 
112. 
113. 
114, 
115. 
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Democracy. 

Design for Education. 

Design for Learning. 

Despotism. 

Dynamic Learning. 

Early Social Behavior. 

Education for All. 

Education for Democracy. 

Education for the Deaf. 

Education in China. 

Education is Good Business. 

Education Through Art and Home Economics. 
Elementary School of Tomorrow. 

Emotional Health. 

Experimental Studies in Social Climates of Groups. 
Experimental Studies of Children’s Learning. 
Facts About Film. 

Feeling of Hostility. 

Feeling of Rejection. 

Film and You. 

Film Tactics. 

First Steps. 


First Years in the Chicago Public Elementary School. 


Five and Under. 
Flowers at Work. 
Free Reading for All. 
From Every Mountainside. 
Giving a Shop Demonstration. 
Growth: A Study of Johnny and Jimmy. 
Guidance in Public Schools. 
A Guidance Problem for School and Home. 
Hampton Institute. 
Hand Made Lantern Slides. 
Handicapped Children and Clinical Types. 
Happy Valley. 
Helping the Child Accept the Do's. 
Helping the Child to Face the Dont’s. 
Hospital School. 
How Children Cane Chairs. 
How to Make Hand Made Lantern Slides. 
How to Study. 
How to Teach With Films. 
Human Growth. 
Human Reproduction. 
Improve Your Reading. 
Individual Differences in Arithmetic. 
Instructional Films—The New Way to Greater 
Education. 
The Jeannes Teacher and Her Work. 
Junior Citizen. 
Know Your Baby. 
Know Your Library. 
Learning and Growth. 
Learning Democracy Through School-Community 
Projects. 
Learning to Live. 
Learning Through Cooperative Planning. 
Learning Through Observing the Child. 
Learning to Understand Children— 
Part I: A Diagnostic Approach. 
Part II: A Remedial Program. 
Lessons From the Air. 
Lessons in Living. 
Let’s Play Safe. 
Library on Wheels. 
Life Begins. 
Life With Baby. 
Life With Junior. 
Living and Learning in a Rural School. 
Maintaining Classroom Discipline. 
Make Way for Youth. 
Making of a Mural. 
Making the Most of School. 
A Map Comes to Life. 
Maps Are Fun. 
Meaning of Long Division. 


116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 


121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
135. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
139. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
175. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
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Measurement of Intelligence. 

Meeting the Emotional Needs of Children. 

Men of Muscle. 

Mexico Builds a Democracy. 

Modern Education in the Beaverton Consolidated 
Schools. 

Morning at Pre-School. 

Motivation and Reward in Learning. 

Movements of the Tongue in Speech. 

Near Home. 

New Schools for Old. 

Nobody's Children. 

Not by Books Alone. 

Of Pups and Puzzles. 

One-Tenth of Our Nation. 

Our School. 

Our Teacher, Mary Dean. 

Out of the Night. 

Overcoming the Limitations to Learning. 

Over-Dependency. 

Painting Reflections in Water. 

Penmanship Improver. 

People of the Cumberland. 

Plan for Rural Schools. 

Play Is Our Business. 

Pop Rings the Bell. 

Portrait of a Library. 

Pre-School Adventures. 

Primary Reading Series. 

Primary Teacher at Work. 

Principles of the Art and Science of Teaching. 

Problem Children. 

Psychiatry in Action. 

Radio Broadcasting Today. 

School. 

School in the Mailbox. 

School Time in Camp. 

Schoolhouse in the Red. 

Schools of Mexico. 

Schools to the South. 

Science and Superstition. 

Shown by Request. 

Soviet School Child. 

Speeding Your Reading. 

Spelling Is Easy. 

Start in Life. 

Studies About Communication. 

Teach Them to Drive. 

Teacher as Observer and Guide. 

Teachers at Work. 

Teachers’ Crisis. 

Teaching. 

Teaching (British). 

Teaching Methods in Painting. 

Teaching of Reading. 

Teaching With Sound Film. 

Testing the I Q. 

Thirty-Six Weeks Behavior Day. 

This Is My School. 

This Is Robert. 

The Three A’s. 

Tide Pool Life. 

Time to Spare. 

Tips for Teachers. 

Triumph Over Deafness. 

Understanding Children’s Play. 

Using the Classroom Film. 

Using Visual Aids in Training. 

Village School. 

Village Teacher. 

We Discover the Dictionary. 

We Go to School. 

We Plan Together. 

What Is a Map. 

What Is Four. 

What of Your Child. 











TEACHER 


191. White Banners (Classroom Sequence). 
192. Who Will Teach Your Child. 

193. Willie and the Mouse. 

194. Wilson Dam School. 

195. Wonders In Your Own Backyard. 
196. You and Your Child. 

197. You and Your Work. 

198. Your Child Is a Genius. 

199. Your Children and You. 

200. Your Children’s Meals. 

201. Your Children’s Sleep. 


FILMSTRIPS 


1. Ampro Dual Purpose Projector. 
2. Broader Concept of Method: Part I, Developing Pupil 
Interest. 
3. Broader Concept of Method: Part II: Teachers and 
Pupils Planning and Working Together. 
4. College Audio-Visual Center. 
5. Country School. 
6. County Audio-Visual Service Program. 
7. Films Serve the Community. 
8. Group Life for the Pre-School Child. 
9. Jimmy Didn't Listen. 
10. Large-City Audio-Visual Aids Organization. 
11. Learning to Understand Children: Part I, A Diagnostic 
Approach. 
12. Learning to Understand Children: Part II, A Remedial 
Program. 
13. Maintaining Classroom Discipline. 
14. The New Book. 
15. Nursery Schools. 
16. Points on Slidefilms. 
17. School Ground Discoverer. 
18. Share the Ball. 
19. Share the Sandpile. 
20. The Slidefilm in Teaching. 
21. Small-City Audio-Visual Aids Department. 
22. The Teacher Utilizes a Motion Picture Film. 
23. Teaching With Slidefilms. 
24. Toward Better Schools for All Children Through 
Federal Aid. 
25. What Would You Do? 
26. Working Together. 
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Elementary Teachers Needed 


Four times as many grade school teachers will be 
needed to meet the peak need for new teachers in 
1953-54, as were trained last year by American col- 
leges. In 1949, 25,000 elementary school teachers 
were trained, while the need was for 75,000. Peak 
enrollment in grades one to eight is expected in 1957. 
The greatest number of new teachers will be hired 
in 1953, when the most rapid rise in enrollment is 
expected. 

The “Occupational Outlook Summary” from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Labor which notes the shortage of elementary teach- 
ers, notes also that the picture for high school teachers 
is quite different. There is now an over-supply of high 
school teachers in many subject fields. The number 
of high school teachers required in most states will 
probably decline slightly until 1952. For three years 
after 1952, a slowly increasing need is predicted. 
As the peak numbers of students move from the lower 
grades into high school in the late 1950s, there will 
be a rapid increase in the number of high school 
teachers needed. The rates at which teachers leave the 
profession vary widely from state to state. The 1948- 
1949 rate in 19 states ranged from 3 to 18 per cent. 
The 90-page bulletin, “Employment Outlook for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Teachers,” analyzes 
the long-run need for teachers on a state by state 
basis, and gives information on certification require- 
ments and earnings in each state. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin 972, it may be ordered at 35c from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Help Wanted—Teachers is a four-page pamphlet 
designed to assist guidance counselors direct out- 
standing high-school students into teaching. Order at 
Sc, Catalog No. FS 5.7/a:T 22/8 from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 


“If we don’t lighten the load of our school chil- 
dren,”” says E. T. McSwain of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, “we are going to have more mental breakdowns 
in the future. . . . We cannot speed up psycholog- 
ical and emotional development any more than we 
can speed up biological or physical development.” 
He recommends a simplified school environment, 
fewer subjects for teachers to teach, and more time 
to teach them. 











As a Publisher Sees lt— 


HE publisher surveys the situation and seems 
to find that education can be benefitted by a 
new achievement battery of standardized tests, 
built to meet present day emphasis in education. 
What is that emphasis? There is no question 
about it. The emphasis is on functional educa- 
tion. But functional education is already begin- 
ning to give way to guidance education, i.e., guid- 
ance in the direction of vocational, especially voca- 
tional in response to native ability. Over and above 
these more specific trends of thought, there is now 
the demand for revamping education for life 
adjustment. 

Only a short time ago the emphasis was on 
pupil personnel education: that is, or was, pupil 
personnel education with special emphasis on 
pupil adjustment. Also, only a short time ago we 
had the then all important word objective roam- 
ing back and forth over the entire field of educa- 
tion. 

Then there was the emphasis on education for 
use. Mathematics was stabbed and so was the idea 
of the educated man. Before that the classical lan- 
guages were thrown out the window. 

The Progressive movement had its day in court. 
Today we find its resting place marked by titles 
of publications that still survive. Out it went and 
even its mother organization’s name is changed. 

Now the bells are ringing in educational circles 
calling us to have education to teach adjustment 
to life. It’s a pity it isn’t adjusting life to useful- 
ness. 

We have had much talk. 

In building a standardized achievement battery 
of tests even in the elementary field there can be no 
side-stepping the functional tasks. The authors en- 
gaged by the publisher are so reminded. The pre- 
liminary experimental tests are sent out and admin- 
istered through the gracious cooperation of the 
school administrators. What happens? When these 
experimental try-outs return to be scored, it is a 
surprise to find that the children scored nearly zero 
on all functional questions. What remains? The 


Develop Functional Teaching! 


By S. C. BOLSTAD 








* S.C. Bolstad is President, Educational Test 
Bureau, 720 Washington Ave., S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


same old thing. The achievement battery finally 
published contains a few functional tasks, but it 
has to be chiefly a test of memorized facts, and to 
some extent, manipulative ability. 

We, in education, are something like range pros- 

ors. Recently one of them in Texas drilled the 
oil well a little deeper. The results were amazing. 
Now the functional task or problem calls upon the 
child not only to bring into play memory and 
manipulative skill but also calls for ability to ap- 
praise. That ability grows with use. It holds an 
inspirational challenge for the school child. It 
matures into ability to think things through. The 
child that learns to think things through becomes 
a strong man or woman ready not only for adjust- 
ment needed in life problems, but also strong in 
citizenship. The man or woman who somehow has 
learned to think things through is not easily swayed 
hither and yon by unreasoned group psychology. 
Functional tasks in school furnish the beginning 
of the development of ability to think things 
through. 

The need is to continue to develop functional 
teaching and not permit ourselves to gallivant off 
to other thoughts and slogans in education; con- 
tinue on this front until measurable results can be 
obtained. Such results will indicate that the schools 
are developing a better citizenry and thus worth 
paying for in tax dollars. 





. . . The principal criticism businessmen have of 
public education are as follows: 

1. Schoolmen permit low teachers’ salaries to exist 
in far too many localities. 

2. They make too feeble an effort to improve teach- 
ers’ salary schedules and school facilities. 

—Earl Bunting, Managing Director, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, in The Nation’s Schools, 
December, 1948. 
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A Look Ahead in Industrial Training 


By JOHN M. BROPHY 


HAT is the need for trained workers in our 

economy? Data available from the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund’s publication, America’s Needs 
and Resources and from Kahler and Hamburger’s 
study of Education for an Industrial Age show that 
the workforce is increasingly growing more skilled. 
And this in a period when many believe that the 
system of mass production and increasing special- 
ization has tended to depress the level of skill re- 
quired of workers! 

As an example of the extent to which the work- 
force is growing more skilled, we find that in the 
years from 1910 to 1940 the number of profes- 
sional workers increased 46 per cent (4.4 per cent 
to 6.5 per cent) ; the number of clerical workers in 
the same period increased nearly 70 per cent (10.2 
per cent to 17.2 per cent); skilled workers re- 
mained relatively constant at 11.7 per cent of the 
total workforce; semi-skilled workers increased 43 
per cent (14.7 per cent to 21 per cent); and the 
number of unskilled workers declined 28 per cent 
(36 per cent to 26 per cent). 

How has industry responded to this need for 
trained workers? A recent survey of 325 companies 
having 75-500,000 employees reported by Scott, 
Clothier, and Spriegel in their book, Personnel 
Management, shows that both in 1930 and 1940, 
92 per cent of the firms reporting had on-the-job 
training programs, but that by 1947 this percent- 
age had declined to 67 per cent; foremanship train- 
ing increased from 34 per cent in 1930 to 50.8 
per cent in 1947 while cooperative training pro- 
grams declined from 39 per cent in 1940 to 28 per 
cent in 1947. Relatively little change, 40 per cent 
to 43 per cent, was evident in the practice of hold- 
ing classes on company time, and of paying part of 
employees’ expense for furthering their education, 
24 per cent to 25 per cent. A 1947 report of the 
National Industrial Conference Board reflects an 
expansion of training at all levels since 1939, on 
occasion as much as a three-to-one increase. Spe- 
cifically, this report points to expanded programs 
of executive and managerial training, more train- 
ing for office workers and a considerable expansion 
of training programs for supervisors, production 
workers, and apprentices. 


* John M. Brophy is Assistant Professor, Indus- 
trial Education Department, New Y ork State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Recognizing that much of the momentum given 
to the growth of training programs was condi- 
tioned by circumstances giving rise to World War 
II as well as to the war years themselves, we find 
ourselves increasingly faced with the question, 
What will happen to training in the event of a 
downturn in the economic cycle? 

Without arguing comparability we find in a 
study of the National Industrial Conference Board 
published in 1935 that of 2,450 companies two 
per cent of the plants had discontinued training 
programs for unskilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers; seven per cent had discontinued apprentice- 
ship training, and eleven per cent had discontinued 
their supervisory training. There was an apparent 
tendency to retain the programs which produced 
tangible results. The data imply an obligation for 
training persons to assess more adequately the 
values of programs usually assumed to be produc- 
tive of only intangible outcomes. 

What tendency is there to professionalize the 
training function? There is little doubt that we 
are moving in the direction of a professionalized 
service. Of the more obvious indications we are 
increasingly aware of standard practices and pro- 
cedures in use. From the organization of training 
departments to their relationship with line organi- 
zations; from the determination of training needs 
to the selection of content for training programs; 
from the choice of methods of instruction to the 
development of materials and devices, training di- 
rectors are increasingly aware that a systematized 
body of information is now available reflecting 
tested approaches and expected results. 

Further evidence of our move toward profes- 
sionalized status is evident in the specialized train- 
ing and continuous research increasingly required 
of newcomers to the training field. Our attention 
during recent years has been directed to the de- 
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sirability of three types of qualifications for train- 
ing staff members; experience in production work, 
preferably at the level of line operation; personal 
qualities which invite the confidence of fellow- 
workers and reflect capacity for leadership; and 
professional training which involves the study of 
the organization and operation of training pro- 
gram in industry, educational psychology and 
methods, the development of instructional mate- 
rials, job analysis, and associated studies in eco- 
nomics, sociology, industrial and labor relations 
and the humanities. Additional evidence of our 
professionalized status stems from the develop- 
ment of a specialized training vocabulary. To illus- 
trate when we refer to flying-squadrons, rotation 
training, and apprentices, we have definite concepts 
in mind which embrace an entire chain of consid- 
erations. In this way the terms have unique value. 
They save time. They are more definitive than im- 
promptu description and more concise. 

The extent to which we are sharing information 
and developing a professional literature is added 
evidence of our approach to professional stature. 
There is willingness to work together to improve 
professional skill and understanding and to in- 
crease our value to employing organizations. 
Through the country we find many other training 
associations whose members give unstintingly of 
their time to improve the effectiveness of indus- 
trial training. Many of us and many of the separate 
training associations have joined hands in a na- 
tional organization, The American Society of 
Training Directors, in order that we may more ef- 
fectively communicate ideas bearing on industrial 
training standards, reports, and research. In this 
effort the increasing amount of training literature 
has been most gratifying. We in industrial train- 
ing are today writing for publication more than 
ever before. 


EDUCATION OR TRAINING? 


As we look ahead another trend seems apparent 
—that of erasing the distinction between educa- 
tion and training. There has never been any doubt 
in the minds of most of us that we are necessarily 
concerned with the whole employee, not only that 
part of him which presumably is hired by the hour, 
day, week, or year. A curious emphasis on the 
science of human relations seems pervading all 
levels of management; curious only because to 
many of us the practice of recognizing and meet- 
ing individual and group differences is new and 
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difficult. Our concern is reflected in many ways, 
We are more sensitive to the needs and desires of 
workers for status; to the desirability of attitude 
development; and to the importance of encourag- 
ing basic beliefs consistent with the way of life 
which we feel certain holds the greatest good for 
the greatest numbers. We believe that attention 
given to these aspects of human development will 
be reflected in improved performance by the em- 
ployee and greater satisfaction to him in his civic 
and social relationships. 

We have been and we must continue to be inter- 
ested in the development of skills and understand- 
ings in employees at all levels; it remains for us 
to be more concerned with basic attitudes and ap- 
preciations as by-products of other types of instruc- 
tion and as they may be approached directly 
through new training content and method. Any 
change in any part of a man means a change in the 
whole man. Any instruction—even the most cur- 
sory—finds its reflection in the attitude and beliefs 
of the learner. Implying a difference between edu- 
cation and training may easily be emphasizing a 
difference without a distinction. The Western Elec- 
tric studies, the science of human relations, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, economics and related sciences 
provide unending evidence that it is impossible to 
affect one phase of a person’s personality without 
contributing to another. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL COOPERATION 


There is also a trend toward closer cooperation 
with publicly supported education programs. Per- 
haps many of us remember the National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Schools which was the forerun- 
ner of the American Management Association. In 
1920 under the title of the National Association of 
Corporation Training, this body claimed among its 
purposes the development of the efficiency of the 
individual employee and the expansion of courses 
in educational institutions to meet more fully the 
needs of industry and commerce, and to encour- 
age all branches of literature, science and art, that 
pertain to industry and commerce. In the succeed- 
ing years much has been accomplished along these 
lines. Universities have been conspicuous by reason 
of their professional education and research. A na- 
tional program of vocational education was 
launched by the expenditure of millions of dollars 
of federal aid on an equal matching basis by states 
and local communities. To ensure the best expendi- 
ture of these vocational monies, the use of repre- 
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sentative advisory committees was encouraged by 
law. Today many plants, and many plants repre- 
sented in our gathering, are sharing the benefits 
of these publicly supported programs. 

These firms invite the assistance of the schools 
in establishing programs for prospective and pres- 
ent employees. In type the programs may be in- 
tended to give preemployment training, to supple- 
ment the skills of employees, and to retrain em- 
ployees in skills which have deteriorated through 
neglect or disuse. Of further significance is the 
fact that while these publicly supported programs 
are helpful in broadening the training services pro- 
vided by the company, they also provide facilities, 
staff and supervision without cost to cooperating 
companies, other than tax rates which must be 
absorbed. 

Supplementing the resources available to train- 
ing directors through the vocational schools of the 
state is one of the most liberal adult education laws 
enacted by any state. This adult education legisla- 
tion provides substantial reimbursement to any 
school board which expends funds for improving 
the social, civic, or vocational intelligence of adults. 
Courses may be conducted at any time and place for 
as long as necessary, assuming a minimum enrol- 
ment is maintained. Here then is another way for 
training directors to broaden the training services 
offered employees without direct cost to their com- 
panies. 


WATCH GOVERNMENT EXPERIENCE 


A look ahead in industrial training reveals a sub- 
stantial expansion of training in the State and 
Federal services. The Hoover Commission was 
frank in its recommendation to provide more and 
better training in the Federal Government. As 
government, national and state, moves more surely 
into training it will pay us to watch experimenta- 
tion with content, method, and materials because 
traditionally government will take the time to do 
these things well. 

The “how” of determining specific needs has 
often given us difficulty. Undoubtedly we shall al- 
ways rely on observation, interview, expert opin- 
ion, etc. in developing our training programs. In 
addition many firms are relying more heavily on 
analyses. Recent research studies tend to support 
the usefulness of comparing quantitative data e.g., 
costs, learning time, quality, quantity, and rate of 
output, etc. Many in psychology, education and in- 
dustry subscribe to the use of tests to determine 
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knowledge, skill, interests, etc. The Standard Oil 
Company, together with many other firms, has 
made surveys of supervisory opinions. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has determined specific 
training needs by encouraging supervisors to 
make self-analyses. The Federal Security Adminis- 
tration invited employee determination of the 
training needs of supervisors. Armstrong-Cork 
Company has launched a job analysis program and 
established standards of performance to clarify 
training objectives. Other firms resort to clinical 
diagnosis, usually of the non-directive counselling 
type, while still others arrive at training needs 
through a system of interviews at the time of hir- 
ing, transfer, promotion, and exit. It is encourag- 
ing to note the variety of methods for determining 
needs; encouraging because evaluation is depend- 
ent upon a standard which is the training objective 
as determined from an analysis of specific needs. 

Industrial training as a service is able to face 
the future with confidence. The great majority of 
training programs may be expected to continue. 
Some firms are using these days of readjustment to 
initiate training; others are filling days and hours 
of inactivity with training for supervisors and em- 
ployees. Plant management and employees have 
come to accept and to commend those programs 
which are geared to specific needs. 


Causes of Absence 


Absenteeism in Canadian Schools is the product of 
the fourth year of a school health research program 
by the National Committee for School Health Re- 
search of the Canadian Education Association. 

The study included 15,323 pupils from Grade I 
through Grade XIII and covered one complete school 
year. The following indicate the nature of the find- 
ings. 

(a) among urban and rural pupils approximately 
50 per cent of the days lost for medical causes was due 
to upper respiratory infections. 

(b)the rate of absence from medical causes did not 
vary between urban and rural children. 

(c) absence from communicable diseases was less 
among urban pupils. 

(d) young pupils, 6-9 years of age, had more one-day 
absences than older pupils, over 13 years of age. 

(e) pupils 6-9 years experienced more absences of 
one week or longer than the older pupils. 

(f) the greatest single non-medical cause of absence 
was the need of the child’s help at home. 

(g) absence increased steadily from September to 
March and then receded abruptly to June. 








For Educational Reconstruction 


The CARE Book Program 


By MILTON L. SMITH 


HE future of civilization is, to a great extent, 

being written in the classrooms of the world. 
In the elementary schools, where teachers are open- 
ing the minds of young children. In the universi- 
ties, where future scientists, doctors, engineers are 
being trained to make their contribution to well- 
being and progress. In the vocational schools, 
where farmers, machinists, technicians are learn- 
ing the know-how of modern agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

Yet, in many countries overseas, the schools and 
research centers are drastically lacking in the basic 
tools of education. These are the books that con- 
tain the records of man’s past knowledge, the 
books that will bring him up to date on the scien- 
tific and technical advances made in the years dur- 
ing and since the war. 

To aid the vital task of education—without 
which there can be no real reconstruction—CARE 
has added a Book Program to its food and textile 
package service. Under this plan, launched in 
cooperation with the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and other pro- 
fessional groups, the latest scientific and technical 
volumes are being sent to educational institutions 
in war-depleted areas of Europe and Asia. 

Through this ‘Food for the Mind” plan, hun- 
dreds of new books have already been placed on 
the shelves of schools and libraries abroad, as the 
gift of the American people. The Library of the 
University of Louvain, Belgium—destroyed in 
both World Wars—has received a $1,000 worth 
of new texts on medicine, nursing, public health 
and applied sciences. Another thousand dollars’ 
worth of books each has gone to the University of 
Vienna, the National Diet Library in Tokyo, the 
Allied-sponsored Free University of Berlin, the 
University of Helsinki, Finland. CARE-delivered 
books are also on the shelves of the National and 
University Library in Prague, Czechoslovakia; Sor- 
bonne University, Paris; the Universities of Rome 
and Turin in Italy; six teacher-training institutions 


* Milton L. Smith is Educational Director, the 
Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe, Inc., 20 Broad Street, New York 4, 
New York. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


in the American zone of Austria and Germany. ... 

For every book that has been sent, however, 
there remains a desperate need for a thousand 
more. The world has never had enough books to 
go around. But the shortage was made acute by the 
events of the past decade. It started with the book- 
burnings of the Nazis. It is increased as the invad- 
ing armies confiscated the book treasures of occu- 
pied countries, intent upon destroying the printed 
words that fed ideas and skills and thus encour- 
aged man to freedom. It flamed as the bombs— 
our own bombs as well as the enemies!—inevitably 
caught schools and libraries in their fires. For in- 
stance: 

The Research Institute of Medical History at 
Charles University, Prague, lost 16,000 of its pre- 
war 20,000 volumes. Some 70,000 books were 
lost to the people of Corfu, Greece, when the Pub- 
lic Library was demolished. The University of 
Vienna Library lost 150,000 volumes. At Louvain 
University Library, 900,000 books lay under the 
ashes when the building was destroyed for the sec- 
ond time in a generation. In the Philippines, it is 
estimated a minimum of 5,000,000 books were 
lost by educational institutions during the Occu- 
pation and the battles of the Liberation. . . . 

Even those figures give only part of the story. 
During all the war years, no new books came into 
the countries abroad. Penicillin and the sulfa drugs 
remained a mystery to doctors overseas. Such agti- 
cultural developments as hybrid corn, which could 
increase yield per acre, remained unknown to Eu- 
rope’s farmers. Teachers were blacked out from 
knowledge of new educational techniques and 


theories. 
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THE CARE BOOK PROGRAM 


Nor could the end of the war end those gaps in 
knowledge. Bombs did not discriminate in favor 
of printing presses. Since the war there has been 
virtually no technical publishing done abroad. The 
lack of dollars makes it impossible for foreign 
countries to replenish their educational centers 
with the text and reference books that are so easily 
available here. 

The Ateneo de Manila, for example—a Philip- 
pine institution whose various schools, from ele- 
mentary through university and graduate level, 
lost a total of 97,500 books—has been able to re- 
build the libraries of its Graduate, Liberal Arts, 
Law and Business colleges to only about one-third 
of their former holdings in the five years since the 
Liberation. At the newly-established Department 
of Geology at Seoul National University—the only 
mining school in the country though mining is one 
of Korea’s key industries—the 30 students and 
three professors have no text or reference material 
except a few old Japanese journals. At the National 
University in Prague, a few months ago, a CARE 
representative was told that 400 medical students 
must use one book. 

This was the background of need that led CARE 
to add its Book Program, which has been approved 
by the U. S. State Department’s Committee on Vol- 
untary Aid. The plan works this way: 

CARE and UNESCO representatives abroad ob- 
tain lists of book needs in specified categories from 
libraries, universities, technical schools and re- 
search centers. With the money donated by Ameri- 
cans, CARE then fills those needs as closely as pos- 
sible by purchasing the latest and best books pub- 
lished in English. 

In order best to meet specific needs, CARE ac- 
cepts no used books for this program. Its pur- 
chases are based on a bibliography of over 1500 
titles compiled by a professional committee head- 
ed by Dr. Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress. 
Through special publishers’ discounts, all CARE’s 
costs of purchase and delivery overseas are cov- 
ered at the publishers’ list prices. 

Decision to send books printed in English is 
based on expressed demand: 85 per cent of the 
book requests UNESCO has received from foreign 
countries have been for books in this language. 
Categories covered were recommended by recon- 
struction authorities as being priority needs. They 
include teacher education, medicine, health and 
welfare, dentistry, veterinary science, nursing, agri- 
cultural science, English language instruction, biol- 
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ogy, pharmacy, chemistry, engineering, geology, 
mathematics, physics, physiology, psychology, so- 
ciology, library administration and statistics. 

To make the books available to the greatest 
number of people, CARE deliveries are made to 
institutions only, not individuals. Countries now 
served are Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, France, Italy, Greece, Great Britain, Western 
Germany and Berlin, Korea, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Norway and the Philippines. Agreements 
with additional countries are pending. By contract 
with each government, the books are admitted duty 
and tax free. 

Every effort is made to continue CARE’s cus- 
tomary person-to-person contact. Cash donations 
in any amount can be sent to the CARE Book Pro- 
gram, 20 Broad St., New York City (or any local 
CARE address). Contributions under $10 are 
pooled in a general fund, but donations of $10 or 
more are handled individually, with delivery made 
in the donor’s name and a receipt—signed by the 
recipient—treturned to him by CARE. Such donors 
may also specify the book category, country, and 
institution they want to help. 

Coupled with the concrete information in each 
book is lasting proof of American good will—a 
book plate bearing the UNESCO seal and the in- 
scription: “A gift from the American people 
through CARE.” On request, donors of $10 or 
more may have their name inscribed on the book 

late. 

" The importance of the plan has been stressed by 
educators both here and abroad. Rector I. V. Kress, 
of the Free University of Berlin, in extending his 
“sincere thanks” for the CARE book delivery, de- 
clared: “‘All scientific publications published 
abroad during the last 15 years are of great value 
to complete our limited knowledge of the standard 
of research and education, especially in the United 
States, of the various sciences. This is not only true 
for our students but unfortunately also for a great 
part of our professors, who also had to live under 
a mental isolation during the Nazi regime.”” Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, Chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, has called the program a “recognition of 
our responsibilities as world citizens.”” Dr. Jaime 
Torres Bodet, Director General of UNESCO, has 
described the plan as a practical contribution to 
international understanding and the maintenance 
of world peace. 

“With books as the basic tools, let us help to 
building a better world for everyone.” 








The Canadian Teachers Federation 


By GEORGE G. CROSKERY 


T was on a snowy morning in October 1919 
that four teachers met in a little lumber room 
in the old Board of Trade Building in Winnipeg 
to consider matters of common interest to the 
teachers of the four western provinces of Canada. 
At that time a conference on Education, Char- 
acter and Citizenship was being held in the city 
and for this gathering representatives from various 
walks of life and from all parts of Canada were 
assembled. Among the delegates was Mr. Harry 
Charlesworth, who was then secretary of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Teachers’ Federation. His proposal 
to Mr. E. K. Marshall of Manitoba that a federa- 
tion of teachers’ organizations in the four western 
provinces be formed and the subsequent meeting 
in the little lumber room marked the beginning of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 

During the year, the teachers of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan were approached and it was agreed 
to hold an organization meeting in Calgary during 
the summer of 1920. When this meeting convened 
on July 19, two representatives were present from 
Ontario and in the deliberations that followed, the 
idea of a western federation was discarded in fa- 
vour of a national organization. There was indica- 
tion of support from the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec and the movement was launched with an 
initial membership of approximately nine thou- 
sand teachers. 


A FEDERATION OF PROVINCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation, as the 
name implies, is a federation of the provincial 
teachers’ organizations. Every member in good 
standing in an affiliated provincial organization is 
deemed to be a member of the national organiza- 
tion, but there is no individual membership ob- 
tained direct from the central office. The active 
voting membership is composed of three delegates 
elected annually by each of the affiliated provincial 
teachers’ organizations. In common practice, the 
voting members are the senior officers of the pro- 
vincial organizations. From this body a Board of 
Directors is elected to administer the affairs of the 
national organization. Each province has one rep- 


* George G. Croskery is Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, Room 8, 
Normal School Building, Elgin Street, Otta- 
wa, Canada.* 


resentative on this Board and usually, but not nec- 
essarily, the representative is the President of the 
provincial organization. 

Each provincial teachers’ organization pays a 
small per capita fee to the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration. The revenue derived on this basis from a 
total membership of slightly under sixty thousand 
places serious limitations upon the facilities of 
the national organization with respect to any major 
project, particularly in the field of research. Nev- 
ertheless, the scope of work undertaken and the 
achievements throughout the years have been re- 
markable. Success has been due largely to the vol- 
untary efforts of leaders who, sincerely convinced 
of the importance of their objectives, forged ahead 
against many difficulties. 

From a small beginning in 1920 the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation has grown in thirty years to 
a point where it now includes in its membership 
over ninety-eight per cent of the elementary and 
secondary teachers in Canada, exclusive of the 
French-Catholic teachers of the Province of Que- 
bec who are organized independently as La Cor- 
poration générale des Instituteurs et Institutrices 
catholiques de la Province de Québec. A factor in 
this high percentage is the automatic membership 
feature of Canadian Provincial Teachers’ Organi- 
zations. Beginning with the Saskatchewan Teach- 
ers’ Federation in 1935, each provincial teachers’ 
group sought from its respective government legis- 
lation in the form of a Teaching Profession Act 
which would establish statutory membership. Such 
Acts are now operative in all provinces except 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland and in both of 
these, the teachers are currently pressing the gov- 
ernment for similar legislation. While the legisla- 

* Editor’s Note: This is one of a series of articles on_the 
organizations of teachers, the first of which appeared in THE 
Pur Detta Kappan in October, 1949. For information of “The 


Canadian Education Association,” see the article of that title by 
F. K. Stewart, December, 1949, Pages 184-188. 
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tion varies in detail in the different provinces, it 
is essentially the same in principle. In actual prac- 
tice it requires persons entering teaching to become 
members of their professional teachers’ organiza- 
tion and places them under the jurisdiction of the 
federation, association, or society, as the case may 
be, with respect to compliance with a code of 
ethics and other established regulations. 

In most provinces, changes in the regulations 
under the Act require the consent of the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council which, in effect, means 
the approval of the Minister of Education and his 
Cabinet colleagues. 


PROVINCIAL MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Members’ fees to their professional organiza- 
tions vary from province to province and within 
each province. In most cases, they have a relation- 
ship to salary earned and in the majority of cases 
they are deducted from salary by the employer 
(the School Board) and forwarded to the pro- 
vincial treasurer of the teachers’ organization. Ac- 
tual amounts paid range from $3.00 per annum in 
the case of low salaried teachers in one province 
to 1/125 of annual salary in another province 
which brings some fees in excess of $40.00. 

Education in Canada is under the control of the 
Provinces and, therefore, the Provincial Teachers’ 
Organizations rather than the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation are responsible for negotiations and 
bargaining with the legislative authorities with re- 
spect to salaries, tenure, superannuation, curricula, 
teacher-training, etc. In other words, the actual 
steps to obtain protective measures and to bring 
about changes in living and working conditions of 
teachers are, for the most part, functions of the 
provincial units. 


THE NATIONAL INFLUENCE 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation does not in 
any way restrict the complete freedom of action of 
provincial federations in matters peculiar to each 
province but it serves to unify, support and bring 
assistance to teachers in any province should this 
action be deemed advisable on the part of the other 
provinces. Not only can the national organization 
facilitate teacher support but it can and does mar- 
shal public opinion and social pressure from the 
country as a whole to bear upon the particular sit- 
uation until it is rectified. There are numerous in- 
stances of such influences in the records of the Fed- 
eration. Some recent ones include the securing of 
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full annual contracts in a large Canadian city when 
teachers were being offered only short term con- 
tracts due to municipal-provincial financial difficul- 
ties, the obtaining of statutory sick leave for teach- 
ers in a province where none existed before, the 
improvement of salaries in a city when threat of 
mass resignations was supported by indication that 
colleagues from neighbouring provinces would not 
apply for the positions should they be vacated. 
These actions though valuable were emergent 
in nature and somewhat negative. They are not 
characteristic of the long range positive programme 
conducted by the national organization. 


CHARTER OBJECTIVES 


A better grasp of the functions of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation can be obtained from an 
examination of the objectives stated in its charter 
obtained from the Federal Government in 1946. 
They include the following: 

To obtain co-operation and co-ordination of all pro- 
vincial teachers’ organizations upon policies and ac- 
tivities of common interest, and in particular, but 
without restricting the generality of the foregoing: 

(1) to provide means for the ready exchange of in- 
formation of mutual interest to those engaged in the 
teaching profession ; 

(2) to improve the social and economic well-being 
of those engaged in the teaching profession ; 

(3) to encourage the exchange of teachers and stu- 
dents in Canada and between Canada and other coun- 
tries ; 

(4) to stimulate interest in and seek to give lead- 
ership in matters which tend to foster a national out- 
look ; 

(5) to foster goodwill and mutual understanding 
between those engaged in the teaching profession in 
Canada and other countries; 

(6) to co-operate with governments and to co- 
operate or affiliate with public organizations, societies, 
institutions and others in furtherance of the purposes 
set forth above ; 

(7) to accept and receive gifts, bequests, donations 
and endowments, designed to further the purposes set 
forth above. 


Po.ticy STATEMENT 


At its 1947 convention held in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation adopted 
a National Policy which among other clauses in- 
cludes the following significant statements: 

(1) The Canadian Teachers’ Federation accepts 
and respects the established principle of provincial 
autonomy in education. At the same time it stands 
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committed to the policies of equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all citizens and the encouragement of na- 
tional unity through the schools. 

(2) It is the inalienable right of every Canadian 
to have that form and extent of free education for 
which his capacity is suited, and to have the services 
of carefully selected and adequately trained teachers. 

(3) There must be no discrimination because of 
sex, race, colour, creed, social, economic or political 


considerations. 
(4) The educational systems of the nation should 


inculcate an appreciation and understanding of the 
obligations and privileges of citizenship and should 
promote national unity. 


A review of the history of the Federation will 
show that its leaders have faithfully adhered to the 
principles enunciated in its Charter and in its Na- 
tional Policy. It moves toward its objectives along a 
three-lane highway—teacher improvement, a bet- 
ter informed public, and submissions to govern- 
ments. Though road blocks occasionally impede 
progress, there has been a steady and encouraging 
advance toward the goals. 


THE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 


Canada has escaped no less than other countries 
the problem of a shortage of qualified teachers 
and a militant attitude by teachers’ organizations 
has been necessary to prevent a continuance of 
stop-gap, short-term training schemes. Attention 
has been focused on the necessity for raising instead 
of lowering the qualifications of teachers. Through 
co-operation by the Universities, thousands of 
teachers take in-service training in extra-mural 
courses and attend university summer sessions to 
improve their standing. In addition, Departments 
of Education find no dearth of applicants for sum- 
mer refresher courses and special training in such 
subjects as art, music, crafts, physical training, vis- 
ual aids, etc. An increasingly effective programme 
is functioning unobtrusively within the framework 
of the professional organizations themselves. A 
great network of local, district and provincial 
executives and committees are constantly giving 
the teachers training and practice in the fundamen- 
tals of leadership. Recently, some provincial teach- 
ers’ organizations have established workshops 
where a more formal approach is laid out for the 
self improvement of members of the profession— 
where teachers are brought together for short pe- 
riods to share experiences, exchange ideas on meth- 
ods and teaching aids, and critically examine their 
professional ethics. Canadian teachers are becom- 
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ing more aggressive in their demands for a greater 
share in the determination of requirements for ad- 
mission to training schools and the certification of 
members of their profession. 

Considerable research has been done by the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation to assess the living 
and working conditions of its members and to 
relate these findings to such problems as drop-outs 
from the profession, the turnover of personnel in 
rural schools, and the possible deterrent influence 
these conditions have in recruitment of teachers. 

During 1948 and 1949 the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation co-operated with the Canadian Educa- 
tion Association in the production of a comprehen- 
sive report on the needs of Canadian education— 
with special reference to the status of the teaching 
profession. (See Page 382) 

The Canadian Teachers’ Federation serves as a 
clearing house and facilitates exchange of reports 
from the provincial teachers’ organizations on such 
matters as collective bargaining and arbitration on 
salaries, machinery for settling disputes between 
teachers and school boards, security of tenure, 
standard contracts, improved pension plans, cumu- 
lative sick leave, sabbatical leave, co-operative in- 
surance schemes, public relations programs, etc. In 
this service it contributes to a steady growth and 
improvement in the professional status of its mem- 


bers. 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE PROVINCES 


In citing some of the achievements of teachers’ 
organizations, there is always the danger of serious 
omissions but among the long list to the credit of 
Provincial Teachers’ Organizations in Canada are 
effective salary arbitration machinery in British 
Columbia, improved teacher-training in Alberta, 
larger units of administration and resultant im- 
provement in conditions, plus disciplinary powers 
for the Federation in Saskatchewan, collective bar- 
gaining for salaries and other conditions of em- 
ployment in Manitoba, an improved superannua- 
tion scheme and security of tenure in Ontario, 
teachers’ organization participation in curricula 
building, etc., through representation on the com- 
mittee controlling Protestant education in Quebec, 
an expanded building programme and increased 
provincial grants in New Brunswick, substantial 
increases in provincial grants to salaries and a new 
pension plan in Nova Scotia, sick leave for Prince 
Edward Island teachers plus the recognition that 
education deserves a separate portfolio in the pro- 
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vincial Cabinet, and increased grants for salaries 
in Newfoundland. These gains are only a sampling 
of what teachers have secured through organized 
effort, a good public relations programme and a 
reasonably co-operative but persistent spirit in deal- 
ing with their respective provincial governments. 

Much remains to be done to raise educational 
standards to the level desired by those who fully 
recognize the importance of education in the se- 
curity and prosperity of the nation. The Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation has a major part to play in 
keeping the needs before the public, directing 
thought to their solution, and particularly drawing 
attention to national aspects of education and the 
responsibility of the federal government to see that 
the provinces have the financial means to meet 
their educational obligations. 


FEDERAL AmD CAMPAIGN 


Most of the activities of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation may properly qualify as public rela- 
tions, but in the past two years the campaign for 
federal aid to education has overshadowed all 
others. Though previous submissions had been 
made to the federal government, an intensified 
campaign was begun in 1948. In February 1949 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation made a formal 
presentation of the case to the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet members, and in the autumn session of the 
Canadian Parliament, there was a full-dress debate 
on the issue with evidence of support from all 
political parties. 

In time of crisis when the security of the nation 
is threatened by war, the government reacts quick- 
ly but in times of relative freedom, it tends to await 
the expression of the will of the people rather than 
to anticipate it. Therefore, the Federation has de- 
liberately undertaken to stimulate public interest 
in the need for federal assistance to general edu- 
cation. 

The proponents of federal aid see it as a need 
born of a shift in taxation. Due to the increase in 
the ratio of federal taxes to provincial and munici- 
pal (property) taxes, the latter are insufficient to 
meet expenses involved in normal growth of edu- 
cational systems. Many convincing arguments have 
been presented and there is a general recognition 
that something must be done. The main problem 
is to find a formula that will permit the federal 
government to supply the aid without any en- 
croachment upon the constitutional rights of the 
provinces in respect to education. This is the con- 


troversial aspect of Federal Aid in Canada. The 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation can justifiably claim 
much of the credit for the broad educational pro- 
gramme in the press, national magazine, radio, 
public addresses and forums to place the facts be- 
fore the citizens of Canada. 

As a non-political body, not unduly influenced 
by “special interests” in the country’s national 
economy, independent of government in the sense 
that it receives no grants from government bodies, 
provincial or federal, the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration is a relatively free agent peculiarly well 
equipped to spearhead the campaign for federal 
assistance to provincially controlled systems of 
education. There is no insurmountable barrier to 
the adequate financing of Canadian education and 
the steadily growing support for federal aid is most 
encouraging. 

THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


It was not until January 1948 that the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation established a central office in 
Ottawa and appointed a full-time secretary-treas- 
urer. For the previous fourteen years the onerous 
duties of secretary-treasurer had been carried out 
by Dr. C. N. Crutchfield of Shawinigan Falls, 
Que., who was then and still is Principal of the 
Shawinigan Technical Institute. The Federation 
owes much to the foresight of Dr. Crutchfield, his 
tenacity in upholding the rights of teachers and 
his unswerving loyalty to the national organization 
which he believes has such an important part to 
play not only in the life of Canada but also as a 
unit in the international sphere. 

The central office staff of three operates an in- 
formation service, answering many queries from 
non-members as well as members, produces a 
monthly newsletter which is circulated to a thou- 
sand key persons in the organizational set-up of 
the provincial affiliates, maintains a liaison with 
federal government departments having even the 
remotest relationship with education, engages in 
educational research, renders service to voluntary 
committees studying particular fields of profes- 
sional problems, and maintains a working relation- 
ship with other national bodies interested in edu- 
cation. 

While the activities in this last mentioned rela- 
tionship are varied and many continue throughout 
the year, a specific example is the Canadian Edu- 
cation Week project for March 1950. Like Ameri- 
can Education Week, this is a concentrated effort 
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to focus attention on the nation’s schools and the 
educational process in general—to take stock of 
achievements, analyze shortcomings, and make 
constructive plans for improvement. In previous 
years Education Week was managed solely by the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, but this year it is 
jointly sponsored by the following national or- 
ganizations: 


Canadian Association for Adult Education 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
Canadian Congress of Labour 

Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
Canadian Federation of Home and School 
Canadian Legion 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
Canadian School Trustees’ Association 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation 

National Council of Women of Canada 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


CTF Supports UNITED NATIONS 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation is a national 
member of the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession and a strong supporter of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. It has 
consistently pressed the Canadian Government to 
establish a National Commission for Unesco and 
to appoint representatives of educational groups 
on the Canadian delegations to Unesco Confer- 
ences. In co-operation with the Canadian Council 
for Reconstruction through Unesco, Canadian 
teachers played a large part in sending school sup- 
plies to war devastated areas and boxes of food 
and clothing to European teachers. CARE was also 
utilized for the dispatch of additional aid to teach- 
ers overseas. 

Canada is a virile young country on the threshold 
of a great industrial development. The Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation is aware of the challenge to 
see that education keeps pace with the development 
of the physical resources. It will increasingly stress 
the need for careful selection and adequate train- 
ing of teachers and strive to obtain for them full 
recognition of the importance of their task and 
remuneration commensurate with the service ren- 
dered. 

Canadian teachers will increasingly strengthen 
their professional organizations to be better 
equipped to make their contribution to the devel- 
opment of Canada as a strong nation and an influ- 
ential and worthy partner in the world community 
of nations. 
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FACTORS IN THE TEACHING LoAD 


The study on “Living and Working Conditions 
of Teachers” was mentioned on Page 380. Some 
of its facts may interest teachers in the United 
States. 

When 578 teachers in urban (graded) schools 
were asked about types of pressure, representing 
conditions which require special attention in the 
way of unusual amount of time and energy, the 
returns were tabulated as reported here. 

It may be noted that one out of every three 
teachers reports pressure unduly heavy or extreme 
in respect to size of classes and degree of over- 
crowding in classrooms. The task of adapting 
class program to individual differences troubles 
a like proportion. About one of every four teach- 
ers feels unduly heavy or extreme pressure in the 
total number of classes assigned, the number of 
different subjects assigned, the total number of 
pupils assigned, and inadequacy of classroom or 
laboratory equipment. Those who wish to make 
teaching more effective will find here many sug- 
gestions for improvement in working conditions.* 











’ ev 
1. Load pressures due to number ~ Ss > a &§ 
and type of classes and pupils, ‘os 32 22 8 
per cent y & Sz wg 
(a) Size of individual classes.... 12.8 53.0 31.3 2.9 
(b) Total number of classes 
Or eT Te 11.4 644 21.1 3.1 
(c) Number of different subjects 
IE Sek ce ens sie es p02 69.8 20.5 3.5 
(d) Total number of pupils 
EE. scandens ohane dass 7.3 67.6 23.2 1.9 
(e) Type of pupil assigned ...... 71 3 WRT t3 
2. Load pressures due to inadequacy 
of school facilities, per cent 
(a) Classroom capacity ; degree 
of overcrowding ........... 27.9 35.3 314 5.4 
(b) Classroom or laboratory 
NE 5 odd hers «40029 15.5 59.3 20.0 5.2 
(c) Instructional supplies and 
DIES nd icwsldwegde dns 18.7 65.2 13.6 2.5 
(d) Texts and supplementary 
EE 14.3 66.5 13.3 5.9 
{e) School environment (noises and 
interruptions from street, play- 
ground, neighbourhood, etc.) 40.8 42.0 12.9 43 
3. Load pressures due to require- 
ments of instructional planning 
and class preparations, per cent 
(a) Planning, organizing, and 
studying for daily class work.. 13.2 71.7 13.8 13 
(b) Providing supplementary ref- 
erence, illustrative, activity 
EES aS LO Se 14.9 62.0 206 2.5 
(c) Planning and supervising en- 
richment opportunities— 
excursions, visits, etc. ...... 36.9 50.2 11.0 19 


* For the full report see “Living and Working Conditions of 


Teachers,” report to the Canadian Teachers Federation, 1949 
(Room 8, Normal School Building, Elgin Street, Ottawa, Ontario). 
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(d) Providing for special needs of 
racial or underprivileged 
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4. Load pressures due to changing 
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emphasis in classroom methods 
and procedures, per cent 

(a) Adapting class work to the 
“pupil activity” type of 
SEED. ch ge eee nens sme 
Adapting class program to in- 
dividual differences in ability, 
interest, meed .............. 
(c) Adapting promotion standards 
to meet a “no failure” ideal 
without neglecting “Minimum 
essentials” expected by the 
school or without endangering 
future school adjustment and 
progress of pupils ......... 
Maintaining newer types of 
diagnostic and growth records 
of pupil behavior, character 
traits, and personality adjust- 
ME ac cc cteeiarraaes +45 
Applying new experimental 
curriculum plans to the class- 
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tive, supervisory, clerical respon- 

sibilities, per cent 

(a) Service on councils and 
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(b) Individual conferences with 
principal, supervisors, staff 
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(c) Requirements of administrative 
of supervisory reports ...... 
(d) Routine involved in securing 
texts and supplies—requisition 
and accounting system ...... 
Clerical activities—mimeo- 
graphing class material, work 
sheets, transcribing records, 
test results for central files, etc. 
(f) Class interruptions: bulletins, 
announcements, errands, spe- 
= ee eae 
(g) ag of pupils and 
building: pti rs, play- 
ground, assemblies, lunch 
room, detention, public per- 
formances and events ...... 
Daily load of correctin 
grading papers, notebooks, 
tests, homework, etc. ....... 
(i) Care and repair of laboratory 
or shop equipment, tools, 
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(j) Classroom care—cleaning, 
dusting, heating, lighting, dec- 
orating, repairing .......... 
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.Load pressures due to require- 


ments of extracurriculum respon- 
sibilities, per cent 

(a) Sponsoring special interest 
groups and activities (debate, 
school paper, school shows, 
home projects, departmental 
CUE ERD) ie aa dow os waxes 
Supervising student govern- 
ment organizations and general 
school activities (elections, 
meetings, tickets, attendance at 
dances, parties, athletic events, 
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3.1 
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(c) Assisting with community stu- 
dent groups (Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
8 a ee 51.4 41.5 7.1 
7. Load due to guidance and pupil- 
adjustment responsibilities, per 
cent 
(a) Requirements of homeroom ac- 
tivities and responsibilities .. 29.8 59.3 10.5 4 
(b) Counseling responsibilities— 
conferences with individual 
pupils, advisers, nurse, special- 
ists. Case studies, home visita- 
Gs Ge bcc uN Ss ecer chases ae S25 Ga 2 
(c) Time and effort involved in 
the personnel record system 
(permanent record cards, fail- 
ure notices, report card sys- 
eS Le ee 16.1 70.5 118 1.6 
(d) Time and effort involved in 
caring for disciplinary and 
handicapped children in the 
seguiar classes ............ 32.9 52.0 145 6 
(e) Remedial and coaching require- 
ments of poorly prepared, tran- 
sient and irregular attendance 
DERE. 3 bs vec avereceseces 216 56.7 204 1.3 
8. Load due to required or expected 
community relationships, per cent 
(a) Participation in parent-teacher 
CEES PE OR ae 39.46 $2.7 7.7 
(b) Participation in civic, social 
service, religious activities 
(luncheon clubs, Sunday 
School, scouts, Guides, Y, etc. 29.7 58.4 11.7. .2 
(c) Co-operation and assistance in 
drives, fund-raising campaigns 31.3 52.9 148 1.0 
(d) Participation in essay contests, 
exhibits, special events, proj- 
ects sponsored by organizations 
and community groups ..... 37.6 52.7 8.7 1.0 
9. Load due to professional improve- 
ment requirements, per cent 
(a) Staff meetings and study 
RE ei ene 33.1: 61.7 24.8 
(b) Summer school requirements, 
institutes, conventions, exten- 
OO GONE onc vcccotewuns 26.7 55.9 15.2 2.2 
(c) Curriculum revision programs 47.9 48.2 39 .. 





For Canada as a whole, the average length of time 
spent in school per child is 10 years. The average 
number of school grades completed is nine. Between 
20 and 25 per cent attain the high school leaving or 
junior matriculation level, and about 3 per cent gradu- 
ate from University, says a report of the Canadian Re- 
search Committee on Practical Education of the Ca- 
nadian Education Association. 





The average size of classes in London, England in 
January, 1949, ranged from 38 in primary schools to 
20.6 in secondary (technical) schools. 





Adult education classes in the Cleveland public 
schools will celebrate their 100th anniversary in 1950. 








Teaching As a Profession in Canada 


By M. E. LA ZERTE* 


HAT are the characteristics of a profession? 
Does teaching meet these standards? Is 


teaching a profession? 

“Ten Criteria or Earmarks of a Genuine Profes- 
sion’”’ were discussed by Byrne J. Horton in the 
Scientific Monthly, Volume 58, page 164, Febru- 
ary 1944. We list his ten criteria with our own 
comments on teaching as we know it in Canada. 

1. A profession must satisfy an indispensable 
social need and be based upon well-established and 
socially accepted scientific principles. 


The recognition of “social need” should result in a 
professional attitude giving devotion to ideals of service 
which far outweigh the desire for personal gain and 
monetary award. The teacher is a community leader. To 
the extent that teaching is a profession the ideas and 
statements of teachers have prestige and leadership value. 


2. It must demand an adequate pre-professional 
and cultural training. 


(a) This is difficult to enforce because of the large 
number of teachers required, the large area over which 
they are scattered and the brief period of service given 
by the majority. 

(b) Today a two-year college course is generally re- 


quired. 
(c) Only 50 per cent of Canada’s teachers have more 


than a Grade XI education. 
(d) Only 17.9 per cent of Canada’s teachers are 


(1946) university graduates. 


3. It must demand the possession of a body of 
specialized and systematized knowledge. 


(a) There is a developing science of education. Many 
valid findings concerning learning, methods, and cur- 


* This article is adapted by the Editor from “Teaching As a 
Profession in Canada,’’ Chapter V, in The Status of The Teach- 
ing Profession, Report of a Committee of the Canadian Education 
Association, September, 1949. The report is available in Canadian 
Education, Vol. V, No. 1, December, 1949, official publication of 
the Canadian Education Association, 206 Huron Street, Toronto 
5, Canada. ($1.00). Dean La Zerte was chairman of the committee 
making the report, and was reported author of Chapter V. Other 
members of the Committee are as follows: 

Charles Bilodeau, Research Officer, Department of Education, 


uebec. 

George G. Croskery, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, Ottawa, Ontario. 

H. P. Johns, Director of Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
Department of Education, Victoria, British Columbia. 

H. P. Moffatt, Assistant Superintendent of Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

C. E. Phillips, Professor of Education, Ontario College of Edu- 
cation, Toronto, Ontario. 

Members of the Committee the year preceding, when some of the 
facts on which the recommendations are based were gathered, 
were also— 

A. M. Parent, Secretary General, Laval University, Quebec. 

F. S. Rutherford, Deputy Minister of Education, Toronto. 


* M. E. La Zerte is Dean, Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, 
and Vice-President of the Canadian Education 
Association. 


ricula are available. Too few teachers read this literature 
either during the training period or later. 

(b) Periods of training are so short that adequate 
education and training of teachers is impossible for the 
majority. 

4. It must give evidence of needed skills which 


the general public does not possess; that is, skills 
which are partly native and partly acquired. 


(a) Candidates with unsuitable personality and char- 
acter traits are now accepted into the teacher-training 


institutions. 
(b) There is too little apprenticeship and practice 


teaching. 


5. It must have developed a scientific technique 
which is the result of tested experience. 


There are in educational and child psychology many 
basic principles that determine effective classroom pro- 
cedures in treatment of subject matter and in administra- 
tion. Typical studies: 

(a) perceptual habits in reading, 

(b) analysis of handwriting movement, 

(c) children’s interests at various ages. 


6. It must require the exercise of discretion and 
judgment as to the time and manner of the per- 
formance of the duty. This is in contrast to the 
kind of work which is subject to immediate direc- 
tion and supervision. 


Professional judgment guides the teacher in the de- 
termination of “reading readiness,” of amounts of 
“drill” required, of readiness of pupils to understand 
given generalizations and of other procedures. The aver- 
age service given by teachers is only seven or eight years. 
As a result, discretion and judgment which are mainly 
the product of experience, never develop. 


7. It must be a type of beneficial work, the re- 
sult of which is not subject to standardization in 
terms of unit performance or time element. 


The duties of the teacher are extended to out-of-school 
hours in extra-curricular fields. Teachers give freely of 
their time but the demands of parents, trustees, and su- 
pervisors are becoming too great. The teacher is being 
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overworked. There is too little leisure time. There should 
be no compulsion in the matter of accepting these “out- 
of-hour” assignments which, as a matter of fact, should 
be recognized as part of the regular day’s work and not 
added as extra duties. 

8. It must have a group consciousness designed 
to extend scientific knowledge in technical lan- 


guage. 

This group consciousness is evident in the provincial 
associations and in the dominion-wide organization, the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. To date this group ac- 
tivity has been more effective in the fields of adminis- 
tration and finance than in that of basic educational 
problems. 


9. It must have sufficient self-impelling power 
to retain its members throughout life. It must not 
be used as a mere stepping-stone to other occupa- 
tions. 

(a) About 30 per cent of teachers-in-training intend 
to make teaching their permanent vocation. 

(b) Teaching is used as a stepping-stone by many of 
the most able students. 

(c) Seven thousand five hundred and twenty-four 
teachers left the profession in June, 1948. 


10. It must recognize its obligations to society 
by insisting that its members live up to an estab- 
lished and accepted code of ethics. 

Each provincial association has an accepted code of 


ethics. In some provinces there are grievance commit- 
tees; in others, discipline committees. 


PROFESSIONAL EFFICIENCY 


The professional status of teaching may be par- 
tially determined by the type of service given by 
individual teachers. 

Many scales might be devised to gauge teacher 
efficiency. The following scale was applied by 35 
inspectors of schools to a random sampling of 
3,000 teachers in the spring of 1949. The percent- 
age of teachers placed in each of categories A to 
G is indicated. 








Percentage 
of teachers 


Class Scale of Merit 
in class 





A. The teacher is truly professional both in his at- 
titude to his work and to his organization. Takes 
an active part in professional affairs and keeps 
abreast of educational trends. Time and money are 
spent to improve his cultural and educational 
eS ES oo RE ona pees 21.1 
B. Well qualified and efficient instructor. Very in- 
terested in children but does not concern himself 
with, or take an active part in, the affairs of his 
Sn eerie er ee 22.2 
C. The teacher is very ambitious for advancement 
and prestige. In all likelihood a good teacher but 
is primarily interested in what appears on his in- 


spector’s report and what effect it will have on 

BP OUI os. 05.0 nchane cs bensdneen ded odes 9.7 
D. The teacher is doing a “Job.” The work is con- 

genial to him but he would readily change to a 

more remunerative occupation if the opportunity 

SHEE TIES 5 oo 6c bnbh candied a0nss darenae 16.0 
E. The teacher is conscientious and does his best 

but he teaches because he feels inadequate for many 

other types of work. Willing to seatlas rewards of 

a more competitive profession for the relative se- 

curity of a in teaching .............. 9.0 
F. The teacher is “filling in ee To him teach- 

ing is a stop-gap before proceeding to something 

else. Does not consider it a life-long career, (wom- 

en waiting to get married) .................. 15.0 
G. The teacher lacks basic teaching interests. Shirks 

his work and is interested in “getting by” the in- 

spector and collecting his monthly cheque with 

the least effort possible ..................-- 7.0 


100.0 








This group of 3,000 teachers may not be a rep- 
resentative sample. The teachers were an unselect- 
ed group that included all working in the 35 in- 
spectorates. It is interesting to note that 44 per 
cent of the teachers graded are placed in categories 
A and B indicating that about half of the teachers 
are giving excellent service. There is no evidence 
to indicate what one suspects, namely, that these 
are the experienced members of the profession. 
One only surmises that this is the case. It is re- 
grettable that 22 per cent of the teachers merit 
placement in categories F and G. The inspectors 
state that the low efficiency of the 22 per cent 
group is due to the low standards set by teacher- 
training institutions during the last few years and 
to the large number of persons drafted into teach- 
ing during the period of teacher shortage. It is 
interesting to note that this 22 per cent figure is 
practically equal to the 23 per cent of the teachers- 
in-training (1947-48) who stated they entered 
teaching because the job was easy, the holidays 
long, the standards low and they wanted to make a 
little money before getting married. Is there a 
cause-effect relationship here? 


ATTITUDE OF TEACHERS TO THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The 35 inspectors mentioned above graded 
2,500 teachers on the following scale of attitude 
which in some approximate fashion indicates the 
degree to which teachers feel allegiance to their 
professional association. One notes that 39 per 
cent are in categories D, E, and F. There is evi- 
dently a large number of teachers in whom a pro- 
fessional consciousness is not strongly developed. 

It should be noted that it is not easy for an in- 
spector of schools to judge the attitude of another 
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person. These ratings are measures of opinion and 
must not be accepted as valid measures of attitude. 








Percentage 
of teachers 


Scale of Merit 
in class* 


Class 





A. Teachers who fully realize their responsibilities 
as members of a profession. They work actively for 
support and improvement of professional standards 
and they conscientiously uphold the code of ethics 
in their relationships with colleagues and the 
public 


B. Teachers who are good professional men but 
whose support of their organization is passive 
rather than active. They have to be prodded, other- 
wise they will be quite content to sit back and let 
someone else carry the burden. Social contacts af- 
forded by the organization are highly valued .... 29 


24 


C. For this group the executive and administrative 
positions in the organizations serve as a vehicle 
for their ambition. They are very active profes- 
sionally but the primary motive of their activity 
is personal prestige and advancement 


D. Teachers who support the organization so long as 
it does not conflict with personal interest. They give 
lip-service to the code of ethics but disregard the 
code when there is a position they wish to obtain 11 


E. This group considers the organization to be a 
labour union whose main purpose is to raise their 
salaries. They favour strikes and walk-outs or any 
other similar tactics which will promote the inter- 
SY ote cree ec cues ceeee Keees 7 


F. The organization means nothing to these teach- 
ers. If they are members it is only because member- 
ship is compulsory. They never attend meetings or 
take part in professional activities of any kind.. 21 





100 





PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF TEACHERS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS 


If teaching is a real profession, teachers’ asso- 
ciations and federations should reflect this fact in 
their organization and activities. A suggested scale 
for grading teachers’ organizations is given below. 

1. The association strives for: 

(a) High ethical standards; 

(b) Use of local and sub-local organizations as 
agencies for education of teachers; 

(c) Improved service of the schools to the com- 
munity and province; 

(d) Development of true professional inter- 
ests in all its members. 

2. It has official representation on provincial 
and local educational policy-making bodies. 

* The school inspectors who attempted this rating stated that 
the reliability of their ratings is doubtless very low. The figures 
indicate, however, that there are many teachers in groups D, E, 


and F—of this fact the inspectors are quite certain. The teachers 
in groups D, E, and F are not well-qualified and experienced. 


They are the newcomers who were allowed into the profession 
because of the teacher shortage. 
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3. It has official representation on provincial 
committees dealing with revision of curricula and 
examinations. 

4. It maintains disciplinary committees with 
statutory authority to discipline members. 

5. It participates in the maintenance and op- 
eration of a provincial Board of Reference charged 
with responsibility for adjudication of disputes 
between school boards and teachers (or in the 
work of an equivalent body). 

6. It maintains local salary negotiating com- 
mittees. 

7. Membership in the provincial teachers’ or- 
ganizations is automatic. 


Fees Pam By TEACHERS TO THEIR 
PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The table below shows the fees paid by teach- 
ers belonging to the 13 teachers’ organizations 
(five of them in Ontario). 

A study of the table of fees suggests the great 
variation in salary from province to province. It 
indicates also that in the provinces with low fees, 
the associations have little money either for use 
in protecting teachers’ economic rights or in em- 
barking upon and carrying through educational 
projects, investigations or research. 


Fees Paid by Teachers to Their Provincial Associations 

















Salary of Range in Median of 
Teacher Provincial Provincial 
Association Fees 
Fees 
(1) (2) (3) 
$ 500— 999 $2—12 $ 5.50 
1,000—1,499 3—12 6.80 
1,500—1,999 4—14.40 7.80 
2,000—2,499 5—18 9.20 
2,500—2,999 6—22 10.00 
3,000—3,499 7—26 10.00 
3,500—3,999 7—30 10.00 
4,000—4,499 7—34 11.00 
4,500—4,999 7—38 12.00 
5,000—5,499 
5,500 





Four provinces provide specifically for fees for salaries be- 
low $500. 


Six provinces have fee scales that anticipate salaries above 
$5,000 

The highest fees are paid in Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, and British Columbia. Lowest fees are paid 
in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Protes- 
tant Quebec, and Nova Scotia. 

All provinces have statutory minimum salaries, 
these ranging from a low of $600 in rural schools 
in one province to a high of $1,280 for secon- 


dary schools in another province. 




















TABLE XLV 


Service Given by Teachers’ Organizations 
Scope of Activities of Teachers’ Federations 


The key used in the following table is: 
A—British Columbia Teachers’ Federation 
B—Alberta Teachers’ Association 
C—Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation 
D—Manitoba Teachers’ Society 
E—Ontario Teachers’ Federation 


E.1—Public School Men Teachers’ Federation 
E.2—Federation of Women Teachers’ Associations 
E.3—Secondary Teachers’ Federation 

E.4—English Catholic Teachers’ Association 
E.5—French Catholic Teachers’ Association 


F—Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers of 
Quebec 


G—New Brunswick Teachers’ Association 
H—Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union 

I—Prince Edward Island Teachers’ Federation 
J—Quebec Catholic Teachers’ Federation 








Service, Organization, Etc. Provinces 


(1) (2) 





ry 


. Active research committee re- 


porting to provincial execu- 


tive or directors ........... A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, J 





tN 


. Joint 


committees function: 
Department of Education and 
teacher organization person- 
nel: 
(a) Teacher members appoint- 
ed by provincial organiza- 
tion 
(b) Teacher members nominat- 
ed by provincial organiza- 
tion but appointed by De- 
partment of E Education. ..| E 
(c) Teacher members chosen 
by the Department of Ed- 
ucation without consulta- 
tion with the teachers’ or- 
ganization 


B, C, F,G,H 





wa 


. Topic of most significant proj- 
ect completed by research com- 
mittee during the last few 
years: 

(a) Educational finance; taxa- 


E 
(k) Audio-visual education . .| E 
(1) Mental health .......... E 
(m) Students’ record cards ..| E 
(n) Reading survey ........ F, 
(0) Teaching conditions ....| G 
(p) Survey of teacher 


Oe. 23. chs saeetee ce A, F, J 
(b) Salaries and pensions ...| B, D, E, G, J 
(c) Attainment of Grade X 
students (a 6-year study 
completed) ...........: B 
(d) Tenure conditions ...... Cc D,J 
(e) School grants.......... D 
(f) Presentation of briefs . .. .| D, E, J 
(g) Curriculum revision ....| E, F,G 
(h) Simplification of school 
P| OPPS EU Seg E 


(i) Inspectoral procedure ...| E 
(j) Teacher selection and 


trainin 


“it 


publications ........... H 
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TABLE XLV—Continued 





Service, Organization, Etc. 
(1) 





4. Amount spent on research an- 


nually 





5. Public relations: 


(a) Employs a public relati 
service 


(b) Public relations assigned 
taff member ..... 


toas 
(c) Reliance on a voluntary 


ee 





. Regular public relations liai- 
son with other organizations: 
(a) Parent-Teacher Federation 


or Home and School 
Association 


(b) School Trustees’ Assn. .. 
(c) Education Council ...... 
(d) United Farmers ........ 
(e) Labour organizations ... 


(f) Co-operatives 


(g) Wheat Pool ........... 


(h) Occupational Group 
Council 


(i) Union of Municipalities . 
(j) Chamber of Commerce .. 


(k) Provincial Council of 
Women 


(I) Health League of Canada. 
(m) L’Association canadienne- 
francaise d’Education ... 
(n) L’Association canadienne- 
des Educateurs de Langue 


francaise 
(0) L’Association des Com- 

missaires bilingues 

d’Ontario 


(p) Better Business Bureau .. 
(q) Junior Red Cross ....... 


“eee eee eee 


“eee eee ee en eee 


ee 


Provi 
(2) 
A—$300; B—$600; 
C—$500; D—$100; 
E—$800; F—$1,000; 

G—unspecified ;H 
I—none; 1 J—$500 

A, B, D, E.3 
B, E.1, H, I, J 
C, E.2,H 
A, C, E.1, F, G 
A, B, C, F, H, J 
A, B,GD,BJ 
Cc 
| AC 

S 

Cc 

cD 

D 

B, D, J 

E 

E 





. Approximate amount of mon- 
ey spent annually on publicity. 





. Office assistance given to lo- 


cal groups of teachers: 

(a) Arranging meetings or 
courses for professional 
improvement 


fessional subjects 


(c) Providing personnel to as- 
sist in salary negotiations 
and in settling —— 


between teachers 
school boards 


(b) Providing speakers on pro- 


ee ee eeee 


B, C,D,E, F, 1, J 
A, B, D, E, F,G, I 


A, B, CG, D, E, F, G, H, J 





9. Providing professional libra- 
ries for use of members .... . 


B—$1,000; C—$200; 
E—$50 





10. Services provided for individ- 
ual members: 


rs 


(a) Group life insurance .... 





A, D, E.1, E.2, E.3, J 



















3 
ea 
3 
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TABLE XLV—Continued 








Service, Organization, Etc. Provinces 


(1) (2) 


(b) Group sickness or 
accident insurance .....| E.1, E.2, E.3, F 
(c) Group fire insurance ....| F 
(d) Credit union facilities or 
other loan arrangements.} A 
(e) Information re employ- 











pS he, Serge eae A, C, D, E.1, E.3, E.4, 
E.5, G, H, J 

(f) Assistance with local 

school problems ....... ABC DEGLI 
(g) Legal advice .......... mG) 
(h) Magazine subscription F 

i ee Se 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is recommended: 

1. That teachers’ associations expand, so far as 
their resources permit, the service they are now 
giving the public; that provincial teacher groups 
interest themselves more than at present in edu- 
cational research and the study of educational prob- 
lems and that they give publicity to these activities 
rather than to their necessary efforts for the im- 
provement of salaries, pensions, and tenure. 

2. That the Canadian Teachers’ Federation be 
requested to study the possibility of publishing a 
monthly magazine devoted to educational admin- 
istration, research, and the improvement of class- 
room practice. 

3. That all teachers serving temporarily and all 
others giving unsatisfactory service be replaced as 
soon as possible by efficient personnel. 

4, That extra-curricular activities should not be 
compulsory extras in the teacher’s assignments. 
Wherever possible these duties should be incor- 
porated into the regular daily schedule. No teacher, 
whether through extra-curricular activities or 
otherwise, should be called upon to assume an 
overwhelming burden of work. 

5. That there be much more selection of per- 
sonnel accepted as candidates for the profession. 

6. That the period of teacher education and 
training be lengthened, and that the standards of 
teacher education, training, and certification be 
raised as recommended in Chapter I of the report. 

These recommendations are based upon the re- 
port of a committee of the Canadian Education 
Association on ““The Status of the Teaching Pro- 
fession,”” published December, 1948. Particular 
help was given in the preparation of the section on 
living and working conditions by the Canadian 


Teachers’ Federation. The following paragraphs 
summarize some sections of the report. 


From the “unskilled labour” and “personal service” 
groups Canada recruits 10 per cent of her teachers; from 
the professions, 7.7 per cent; from “skilled labour,” 10.2 
per cent; from “agriculture,” 37 per cent. 

In proportion to population New Canadians of sev- 
eral nationality groups in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, and British Columbia provide more teacher-train- 
ees than do the Anglo-Saxon and the French groups. 

Students entering the teacher-training institutions 
have high average intelligence. In the Faculty of Educa- 
tion, University of Alberta, where several training pro- 
gtams varying in entrance requirements, length of pro- 
grams, and difficulty of courses, are available, the weak 
students register in the shorter, easier programs while the 
more able students elect the more challenging under- 
graduate and degree programs. 

Canada’s teaching personnel comes from a good eco- 
nomic group, one that sends 60 per cent of all its chil- 
dren into the professions or into business. 

Sons and daughters of teachers are not following the 
father’s vocation. In all vocational groups except teach- 
ing, the children most frequently choose the father’s oc- 
cupation. 

The young people entering Canada’s teacher-training 
institutions think they are candidates for a wonderful 
profession, one for which they have natural aptitudes and 
qualifications and one that offers opportunity for worth- 
while social service. 

Thirty-five per cent of the 635 teachers-in-training 
questioned in 1947-48 did not intend to stay in the 
teaching profession more than five years; 29.4 per cent 
intended to serve permanently as teachers; another 23 
per cent said, “I don’t know how long I'll stay.” 

Ninety-seven per cent of these same young people do 
not believe that society adequately appreciates the serv- 
ice given by teachers. 

Teachers-in-training see in teaching certain advan- 
tages. It is a social service, interesting because one works 
with young people and because the job calls for initiative. 
They think that the chief disadvantages are that the 
salaries are low, living and working conditions are too 
often unattractive, and the general public fails to rec- 
ognize the worth of the teachers’ services. 

These advantages and disadvantages may be reflected 
in the ease or difficulty of teacher recruitment. 

The majority of teachers-in-service themselves selected 
teaching because: (a) They believed themselves suited to 
this type of social service; (b) They liked to work with 
children. 

There are, however, in this group of teachers, many 
(23 per cent) who selected teaching because of low 
entrance requirements, because they intended to use it 
only as a stepping-stone to some other vocation, because 
they thought the work easy and the holidays long or be- 
cause it doesn’t cost much to qualify for a certificate. 

The evidence suggests that many teachers do little 
general reading. On the average, one group questioned 
read 2.1 books per year; the other group, 750 pages or 
about three books. Of educational literature the second 
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group (N: 520) read on the average about 750 pages. 

Seventeen per cent of Canada’s teachers have had some 
university education; 32 per cent have a Grade XII edu- 
cation; 30 per cent graduated from Grade XI; 15 per 
cent have Grade X standing or less. (No data available 
for Catholic Quebec. ) 

In 62 United States cities reporting, 66 per cent of the 
teachers have had four years of college training. In cer- 
tain states from 50 to 70 per cent of all teachers of all 
grades hold university degrees. 

There were reported for Canada 10,860 persons in 
charge of classrooms who hold no certificates, have com- 
pleted only short programs of teacher-training or entered 
the teacher-training institution after completing Grade 
X of the high school. 

Canada may assume that a potential shortage of 25,- 
000 is to be corrected. In the next ten years she should 
train a sufficient number of teachers to eliminate pres- 
ent shortage and provide teachers for approximately 
15,000 new classrooms. The total number that must be 
trained in the next ten years may approximate 125,000. 

The enrolment in teacher-training institutions should 
be increased by approximately fifty per cent. 

There is a shortage of highly educated and well- 
trained teachers; a surplus of teachers with low qualifi- 
cations. 

For 51,439 teachers for whom data were available the 
experience was: 


Wee ..is< 1-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-29 30- 
Number ..16,781 9,488 7,390 6,063 8,097 3,620 


Groups questioned agreed that the teacher shortage 
is due mainly to: (a) low salaries, (b) few opportunities 
for advancement, (c) poorly equipped schools, (d) un- 
attractive rural living conditions, (e) low prestige of the 
profession, (f) inadequate pensions, (g) little security, 
(h) large classes and heavy teaching loads. 


Change in Number of Classrooms and in Types of 
Certification Between 1936-37 and 1946-47 




















Per Cent 
Item 1936-37 | 1946-47 | Increase 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Number of classrooms ...... 66,256 | 72,969 10.1 
Classrooms in charge of 
teachers or non-teachers with: 
(a) Grade X standing .... 545 1,643 201.5 
(b) Grade XI standing ..| 1,432 1,670 16.6 
(c) Grade XII standing .. 1,845 1,258 76.6 
(d) higher qualifications . 1,361 1,642 20.7 
(e) no training, permits, 
WE 4S oo cee oekek ce 399 6,058 | 1,418.3 





Length of Experience of 51,439 Canadian Teachers 














(1) @ Ge & tm ea 
Length of ex- 
perience in 
ee 1-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-29 30- 
Number 


of Teachers 16,781 9,488 7,390 6,063 8,097 3,620 
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Of 246 experienced teachers in schools of nine or 
more rooms, replying to a questionnaire, 36 per cent had 
an opportunity to participate in administration and pol- 
icy formation, the other 64 per cent were classroom 
teachers without opportunity to share in responsibility 
for solving professional problems of major scope. 


Salaries of Teachers in Canada 


Salaries of Teachers in Canada are reported in the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation Newsletter of Janu- 
ary, 1950 as follows: 


Median Salaries of Teachers 1947-48 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


British Columbia. $2,249 Ontario ......... $1,797 
pS eer 1,896 New Brunswick ... 1,185 
Saskatchewan .. 1,404 Nova Scotia ...... 1,447 
Manitoba ...... 1,418 Prince Edward Island 1,011 


In comparing these figures allowance should be 
made for the preponderance of urban schools in one 
province and the relative abundance of one-room 
rural schools in another, the differences in length of 
training time and resultant qualifications of teachers, 
etc. These factors do not justify the apparent discrep- 
ancies in educational opportunity for Canadian chil- 
dren, but they are necessary to avoid jumping to the 
conclusion that teachers of similar qualifications and 
experience are paid twice as much in one province as 
in another. 


Average Income of Canadian Taxpayers in 1947 


(From Department of National Revenue— 
“Taxation Statistics—1949") 


SOE cv cekh nae ts Beene v int canes meee Rime $7,822 
Medical doctors and surgeons .................. 7,666 
NOES GRE GUURIOTS 2... ccc ccccectebcseves 7,452 
iii ile i ann eee witcha oe keke eee 5,713 
Osteopaths and chiropractors .................5. 4,348 
SE SEE Sk Fas code ca wceene eee eee 4,267 
ses ec Gratdsicncs nokenekeeuenns 4,197 
Sole Business Proprictors ..........ccccccsceecs 3,891 
ETT. ono so ha ve Raw ous Gacech acame nae: 3,847 
PEN ro db i sos 960s bdes eee ese 3,042 
NE ee ee ee ee ee ee 2,616 
PI oo oii So ns ae oe eee Ae ced 2,171 
Employees of Municipal Governments .......... 2,157 
Employees of Business Enterprises .............. 2,156 
Employees of Provincial Governments .......... 2,131 
Employees of Federal Government ............ 2,093 
*Employees of Educational Institutions .......... 2,075 


* Teachers are not listed separately but are lumped 
under the heading—Employees of Educational Insti- 
tutions. The figure $2,075 is considerably above the 
average for teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools in 1947 since, as in the case of the other clas- 
sifications, it is the average of only those who earned 
enough to be liable for income tax. 





The purpose of education is to develop competence, 
curiosity, and conscience, says Minister of Education 
George Tomlinson of England and Wales. 





Grading on a Curve! 





An -Academicians N ightmare 


By RICHARD J. TRIPLETT 


T didn’t seem quite real; at times it may have 
been muddled a little, but it led to a terrifying 
climax. There was a race, a strange race, analogous 
in many ways to an automobile race, but more in- 
triguing. The time was the present, but something 
about it reminded one of Biblical parables, par- 
ticularly the parable about men having different 
talents. The contestants (students), appeared to 
be automobiles drawn up to the starting line (the 
beginning of school) from all parts of the world. 
All the rivals were supposed to have equal ef- 
ficiency (intelligence), capacity to develop the 
same amount of energy from a given quantity of 
fuel(knowledge). Actually, the motors had not 
been chosen too carefully, efficiency percentages 
(I. Q.) differed thirty points or more. Also, the 
gas tanks were supposed to contain the same quan- 
tity of fuel (previous knowledge) at the time the 
automobiles were lined up for the race, but once 
more there was inequality. Some tanks were near- 
ly empty, and others were half or more full. Then 
to confuse the situation even more, the quality of 
the fuel (knowledge) brought to the race differed 
enormously. Some of it was very high octane (well- 
organized, effective knowledge), and some was 
impure, watered, and quite useless, perhaps detri- 
mental (misinformation, prejudices, and irrele- 
vant preconceptions). 

There were other differences. Some of the auto- 
mobiles were in perfect repair (students in perfect 
health) and without any deterrents. Others were 
trailing burdens of many kinds (love affairs, fam- 
ily troubles, financial worries, bad habits, etc.). 
Still other differences existed, which were noted 
as the race progressed. Yes, it was a strange race. 
All inequalities were overlooked, and everyone 
was declared equally fit for the contest. 

The instructions to the contestants (students) 
preparatory to the race were simple. Dip as you 
choose. From a large reservoir (the school), each 
contestant was given equal opportunity to dip fuel 
(knowledge). They were to fill their tanks for the 
coming race, but they had cups (memory) of many 


sizes with which to dip. Some had large cups 
(memory span) which leaked but a little (unusual 
retentive capacity), others had smaller cups (less 
memory span) which leaked like sieves (little re- 
tentive capacity ). For a limited period of time (the 
length of the course) all were permitted to dip as 
they saw fit. Each could dip during certain hours 
(class periods), and as many additional hours a 
day as he desired (home study). Some were high- 
ly motivated, and dipped steadily for many hours 
a day, others worked spasmodically, and a few 
dipped intermittently and apathetically until the 
last day, when they started to work feverishly 
(cramming). 

In general, the contestants had been composed 
until the last day, and few had thought about the 
track (examination), which had been prepared 
by a so-called expert (the test technician). Sud- 
denly there was great consternation among them. 
They questioned frantically. Had the track been 
properly prepared? Did it contain any rock (hard 
words or difficult phrases) ? Were there any curves 
in the track (questions requiring interpretation and 
application of knowledge)? How steep were the 
hills (how difficult were the questions) , and above 
all, would the track be fair to all? 

What a strange race! All the inequalities per- 
taining to the racers were overlooked, everything 
was forgotten, except the track. The track would 
make or break them! 

How about the track? The track had been care- 
fully prepared, but it had been impossible and 
not considered desirable to eliminate all curves, 
rocks, and steep hills. Notwithstandings such ob- 
stacles, the course for each contestant was exactly 
the same as that for all other contestants. It was 
uniform for all concerned. Finally, it was as if 
it were endless. No contestant had enough fuel to 
carry him to its end. 

It was perhaps inevitable for an observer watch- 
ing and listening to the excited and scared com- 
petitors to ask about the purpose of the race and 
the prizes to be awarded. The objective of the 
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AN ACADEMICIAN’S NIGHTMARE 


race was distance. Each was to go as far as pos- 
sible with the equipment possessed and the fuel 
aboard. Speed was not important. The prizes 
(grades) were to be awarded on the basis of 
the achievement of the average contestant. No 
matter how short a distance some traveled or how 
far others traveled, those who traveled the average 
distance were to receive a prize, which was in 
effect a tag, bearing the letter ‘‘C.”” The other con- 
tenders were to receive prizes relative in denomi- 
nation to those given the average racer. For ex- 
ample, they were to receive tags bearing the letter 
“D” if they traveled a somewhat lesser distance 
than the average. Those traveling a somewhat 
greater distance than the average were to receive 
tags marked with a “B.” Extreme deviants from 
the average were to receive tags marked “F” or 
“A.” Truly, according to the rules of the race, all 
the awards were based on what the average of 
the group accomplished. The length, difficulty, or 
steepness of the course was of no significance. If 
it were smooth and relatively level, fuel consump- 
tion would be at a minimum for everyone. If it 
were rough and rocky for one, it would be rough 
and rocky for all, and fuel would be consumed 
at a higher rate by all. 

To be sure, all racers had been apprised of these 
facts; they had long known about how tracks were 
prepared and the rules of the race. In fact, none 
were amateurs. All had raced before and had had 
opportunity to learn the basis for awards, but some- 
how the thinking of most of them was affected by 
the notion that the track should be short and 
smooth; that all or nearly all who entered would 
win high prizes. Strange, where they got those 
ideas! Such rules or conditions of the racing were 
a stereotype belonging to previous generations. 

At long last, bedeviled by all kinds of notions 
and emotions, they were off. Some were confident 
and used their equipment and fuel to good ad- 
vantage. When an obstruction appeared in their 
course, they knew it was also in the course of the 
others. They did not become panic-stricken, but 
remained emotionally calm and conserved their 
fuel. Others raced their motors and wasted fuel, 
lost ground, became angry and gave up, and a 
few even wept and wailed. 

When the race was over, the distress and anger 
of the few spread to other contestants who had, 
or feared that they had, raced poorly. Chaos 
reigned. A scapegoat was a ‘‘must.”” Whom should 
they blame? Themselves (their innate intelligence 
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or lack thereof ), their fuel or lack of fuel (knowl- 
edge or lack thereof)! Ah, no! Blame the track 
(the examination) and the rules of the race (the 
grading system) . Crucify the persons that prepared 
the track and those who formulated the rules! 
Hang them! 

But wait. The sun is beginning to shine. It is 
morning. The scene, the massacre, is fading. Was 
it a nightmare of things barbaric? Or was this 
strange race just a part of educational life as we 
know it, not necessarily bad or necessarily good? 


The School and Peace 


Canada adjoins the United States along a line that 
stretches well over three thousand miles. This whole 
border is totally undefended and it is imperative that 
the cordial relationship, sympathy and harmony that 
now exist between the countries should become per- 
petual. The foundation for such relationships must 
be laid in the schools. 

In other days there were many unsatisfactory rela- 
tionships between these two countries, including bor- 
der disputes and territorial claims with threats of war, 
and even war itself. The claims made following the 
wars were appeals to national pride, and scorn was 
hurled by each at the other. Offensive and distorted 
records appeared in school textbooks on both sides of 
the border and, though much that is objectionable has 
been removed, the records are not all unbiased even 
today. 

Canada is so placed at the center of the airways of 
the northern hemisphere that the protection of both 
countries is a problem of such importance that it is 
exceeded by no other. It is essential, therefore, that 
pupils in school, students in colleges and universities 
and the leading men and women in both countries 
give heed to such a vital problem. As a consequence 
they should be able to form such strong impressions 
of the value of maintaining kindly relations that they 
will help to prevent any hasty action should any un- 
toward circumstances arise—W. P. PERCIVAL in Edu- 
cational Board, Vol. LXV, No. 1, pp. 6-7. 








Some 67,000 schools, over a fourth of all English- 
speaking schools in Canada, now follow school broad- 
casts, reports Richard F. Lambert, Supervisor of Edu- 
cational Broadcasts of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Canada was the first country to collaborate 
directly with the radio division of the United Nations, 
in producing school broadcasts about the United Na- 
tions for elementary school pupils. 


Sweden and Panama are the latest countries to have 
ratified the constitution of Unesco, to make a total of 
54 member states. 








Alice in Justice-Land 


By JAKE FALSTAFF* 


ee HO are these poor unfortunates in this 
miserable bull-pen?” asked Alice, a 
sympathetic tear in her eye. 


“They are guilty of free speech,” said the White 
Knight. 
“Please don’t tease me,” said Alice. ‘Persons 


cannot be charged with free speech.” 

“Who said anything about charging them with 
free speech?” demanded the White Knight. ‘They 
aren’t charged with anything of the sort. Free 
speech is only what they're guilty of.” 

“Well, then, what is the charge against them?” 

“They are charged with being vagrants.” 

“But they aren’t vagrants.” 

“Certainly not. But you can’t deny that they are 
guilty of free speech.” 

“I thought that the only person who could be 
charged with vagrancy was a tramp.” 

“What a primitive notion! Tramps are never 
charged with being vagrants.” 

“What are they charged with, then?” 

“With burglary.” 

“But they aren’t necessarily guilty of burglary.” 

“No, perhaps not. But they are guilty of vag- 
rancy. And if you treat them exactly in the right 
way, they'll plead guilty to burglary. I have you 
there.” 

* * * * 

“Well, then,”’ said Alice, ‘‘am I to understand 
that if you are guilty of one thing you are always 
accused of being guilty of something else?” 

“I beg pardon,” said the Knight, haughtily. “I 
am not guilty of anything.” 

“I used the word ‘you’ only because one gets so 
confused if one uses ‘one’ in one’s sentences.” 

“Objection overruled,” said the White Knight. 
“Answer Yes or No.” 

“Answer Yes or No to what?” 

“To the charge.” 

“But I’m not charged with anything.” 

“Perhaps not. But you will be.” 

“Why?” 





* From the Column, “‘Pippins and Cheese,” in the New York 
at se sveemner, 1929. 

just as true today as then,” said the American Civil 
Liberties nion in June, 1935, as “reprinted for the uninitiated.” 


“Reprinted through courtesy of the New York World,” 


“Because you are kind-hearted.” 
“Being kind-hearted is no crime.” 
“Not a crime exactly, perhaps, but it can be an 
official inconvenience.” 
* * * & 


“I hope you'll not be impatient with me,” said 
Alice. “I’m really quite interested in this system, 
and I would like to know more about it.” 

“Please choose your words more carefully. You 
sound like a spy, and if I thought you were, I would 
be compelled—on my conscience as a citizen—to 
have you arrested on a charge of resisting arrest.” 

“But I haven’t resisted arrest.” 

“If a policeman tried to arrest you on a charge 
of resisting arrest, wouldn’t you resist?” 

“Of course.” 

“You see, you're guilty already!” 

* * e * 

“Oh,” said Alice, just a little exasperated, “‘let’s 
change the subject. Who is that man sitting in the 
solitary confinement cell?” 

“That,” said the White Knight, 
Criminal.” 

“Oh, a murderer?” 

“Certainly not. More dangerous than a mur- 
derer. He is a Thinker.” 

“It’s no crime to think.” 

“You don’t seem to get the idea at all. It zs a 
crime to obstruct the traffic.” 

‘How did he obstruct traffic?” 

“He didn’t. But he declared that it was ridicu- 
lous for a judge to drive in an intoxicated condition 
to the court and sentence men to jail for driving 
while intoxicated.” 

“I don’t see what that has to do with obstruct- 
ing traffic.” 

“That’s exactly the beauty of it—it has nothing 
to do with it. That makes it so much easier to 
prove.” 


“is a Dangerous 


“The whole system,” said Alice, ‘‘is silly.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said the White Knight. 
“It’s very sane and very human. If you hate your 
neighbor as you love yourself, you don’t charge 
him with being a hateful person. You call up the 
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ALICE IN JUSTICE-LAND 


police and tell them that his automobile is parked 
without a tail light. That’s our system exactly. 
Only we carry it a step farther. Our system has been 
made so perfect that the tail light doesn’t have to 
be out. It can be proved that it might go out— 
that it’s potentially out. 

“By the same token, you see, people might 
gather in groups to discuss the opinions of the man 
who says a drunken judge oughtn’t sentence 
drunks. And that might obstruct traffic.” 

“The whole system seems to be predicated on 
the word ‘might,’ ”’ said Alice. 

“Might,” said the White Knight, solemnly, 
“makes right. The whole thing in a nutshell is this: 

“It’s much easier to convict a man of something 
he didn’t do than it is to prove that what he really 
was doing was a crime. 

“So if a man is guilty of passing tracts, we 
charge him with littering the streets. If he is pick- 
eting, we charge him with loitering. If he is a free- 
thinker, we charge him with bootlegging. If he 
writes a book which doesn’t agree with our eco- 
nomic notions, we have him arrested on a charge 
of obscenity. If he thinks the workingman has as 
much right to drink as the executive, we appre- 
hend him on a charge of violating the Mann act. 

“If the charge doesn’t stick, we try another. 

“If he appeals, we charge him with something 
else. There’s the beauty of the system. If you charge 
a man with the crime he really committed, your 
prosecution is limited to one count. But if you 
charge him with something else, you have the 
whole book of statutes to choose from. 

“If a man gets free on four or five various 
charges, we commit him to an insane asylum.” 

“Doesn't it happen sometimes that a man gets 
free of everything?” Alice asked. 

“Oh, certainly. But the system provides even 
for that. By that time he has spent all his money on 
litigation, his reputation is ruined and he has spent 
as much time in jail as he would have spent on the 
original charge anyhow.” 

“Then,” said Alice, in sad bewilderment, “am 
I to understand that most of the people in jail are 
innocent?” 

“Every one,” said the White Knight, tolerantly 
but wearily, ‘‘every one in the world, my dear child, 
is innocent of something.” 


(Editor's Note: And if we don't like the teacher, we 
criticize him for the way he parts his hair, or for the 
clothes his wife wears!) 


tr, 
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Prediction in Teaching 


It is wished to eliminate, prior to training, those 
whose probability of success falls below a certain de- 
gree. But what is meant by “‘success” in teaching? We 
shall glance at the teacher at work. He is teaching all 
the grades in a one-room rural school, or the senior 
classes in a school of two rooms (in which case he is 
probably the principal). He is teaching one or two 
classes in an urban school. He is in a semi-departmen- 
talized urban school where he teaches a group of sub- 
jects to one class and one subject to a group of classes. 
He is the principal of an urban school, giving part of 
his time to teaching and part to administration, or he 
is purely an administrator. He is the teacher of chil- 
dren handicapped mentally or physically, or the teacher 
of talented children. A stern teacher of granitic ex- 
terior, working on a low plane of professional com- 
petency, but able to impose a pax Romana on his class 
and to brand indelibly on the central nervous systems 
of his pupils the minimum of factual material neces- 
sary for promotion, would probably be regarded as 
successful where his predecessors by their laxity and 
indifference had led the community to think of disci- 
pline and ability to pass examinations as unassailable 
evidence of teaching power. . . . 

The teacher is not judged solely by his success in 
the classroom, by his ability to produce desired changes 
in the pupils, by his competency in the office, or his 
gifts on the playground. He must deal successfully 
with colleagues, parents, trustees and supervisors, with 
the inspector, the school nurse, the janitor. . . . He 
must be an acceptable member of the community. For 
success in an administrative capacity, the teacher must 
possess qualities essential in scores of other executive 
positions... . 

Who would have the temerity to declare that this, 
this and this are the factors which determine success 
in teaching? We have been deluded by an apparently 
simple word “teaching,” the meaning of which each 
of us knows, a meaning which each of us assumes is 
the self-same meaning of every other person. ““Teach- 
ing” is not the name of an occupation. It is the generic 
name of hundreds of occupations. There is not one 
kind of success in teaching, but hundreds. .. . 

In the Stratford Normal School, research has un- 
covered a short list of traits or trait-clusters which, in 
the aggregate, are fairly closely associated with suc- 
cess in the presentation of lessons. Furthermore, it has 
been shown that persons highly experienced in the 
evaluation of practice-teaching can, under circum- 
stances described, make estimates of the relative 
amounts of these traits possessed by student-teachers, 
and that these estimates are significantly correlated 
with the degrees of success in practice-teaching.— 
Henry Bowers, Normal School, Stratford, Ontario. 
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Bible Teaching Policies in the Public Schools 


By ANDREW H. EDINGTON 


T= relation of religion to American public 
education is a problem of the greatest magni- 
tude. It has been a matter of concern through most 
of our educational history and increasingly so dur- 
ing the last decade. The present-day consideration 
of the use of federal funds for public schools em- 


phasizes some aspects of the problem. 


The summary table of laws dealing with the 


* Andrew Edington is Superintendent, Univer- 
sity Military School, 1315 Dauphin Street, 
Mobile 17, Alabama. He is a member of Phi 


Delta Kappa 


instruction and use of the Bible in the United 


States public schools was developed as part 


of a 


thesis study at the University of Alabama last 


LAWS DEALING WITH THE INSTRUCTION AND USE OF THE BIBLE IN THE UNITED STATES 














No Pro- Read No Special No Pro- Read No Special 
State Law hibited Comment Provisions State Law hibited Comment Provisions 
Northeast Oklahoma 1 
Maine 1 Emphasize Texas 1 
certain por- North Central 
tions Illinois 1 
Massachusetts 1 Emphasize Indiana 1 Restrictions 
morality on study 
New Hampshire 1 Michigan 1 Sectarianism 
Vermont 1 prohibited 
Lower Northeast Missouri 1 
Delaware 1 $25.00 fine Wisconsin 1 
for failure Upper Middle West 
to comply Iowa 1 1 Not excluded 
Connecticut 1 or required 
Maryland 1 1 Is customarily Minnesota 1 Interesting 
read reasoning 
New Jersey 1 Nebraska 1 
Rhode Island 1 North Dakota 1 
Central East South Dakota 1 1* *Case deci- 
New York 1 sion prohibits 
Ohio 1 Reading still 
Pennsylvania 1 customary 
West Virginia 1 Northwest 
South Central Idaho 1 
Kentucky 1 Montana 1 Related 
North Carolina 1 Statutes 
South Carolina 1 Oregon 1 
Tennessee 1 Evaluation Wyoming 1 1* *Prohibited 
statute by opinion 
Virginia 1 of Atty. Gen. 
Southeast Washington 1 
Alabama 1 Southwest 
Arkansas 1 Premise for Arizona 1 No sectarian 
action instruction 
Florida 1 California 1 No sectarian 
Georgia 1 instruction 
Louisiana 1 Nevada 1 No sectarian 
Mississippi 1 Instruction book to be 
required in taught 
part Utah 1 
Lower Middle W est TOTAL (48 States) 27 4 21 19 
Colorado 1 
Kansas 1 Provision on 
religious Note: The discrepancy in the total is due to an overlapping. In 
liberty three of the states there is no law but the reading of the Bible is 
New Mexico 1 accepted as customary. In one state (Wyoming) there is no law, 
but the written opinion of the Attorney General prohibits. 





This table, and this article as a whole, are adapted from “A Stud 
Use of the Bible in Public Schools,” M. 


91 pages. 


A. thesis in the College of 
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of the Laws and Opinions Dealing with the Instruction and 
ducation, University of Alabama, 1949. Unpublished Manuscript. 
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BIBLE TEACHING POLICIES 


year. It illustrates the diversity of school law in 
the several American states. For the nation as a 
whole we find chaos relative to the use of and 
instruction in the Bible in the public schools. We 
discover that there seems to be no relation between 
the legal status of any state and its geographical 
grouping. There seems often little relations be- 
tween what the law is and what is done in that state 
as a matter of actual practice. In most states the 
laws themselves are so worded that interpretation 
is difficult. The interpretation of ‘‘sectarian,” for 
example, is debated. In view of the diversity of 
practice maybe we should consider some possible 
courses of action. 

One such course is the possible enactment of na- 
tional legislation which would prohibit the in- 
struction or use of the Bible in public schools, or 
some similarly worded expression which would 
result in the removal of the religious tenets or 
materials appertaining thereto from the public 
schools. Three states in the United States now have 
such a law, and one state has a ruling from its at- 
torney general to produce the same results. This 
stand logically comes from the extreme interpre- 
tation of the separation of church and state. There 
is some indication in American thought that the 
Bible be removed from public education. 

The opposite course may be followed in the 
passage of a federal law or constitutional amend- 
ment which would recognize the Bible as a basic 
book in education, and would require its reading 
and study in the public schools. This would thrust 
upon public education the gigantic job of supply- 
ing competent teachers of the Bible throughout 
the schools. 

A third solution leaves the decision up to the 
states, but would expect each state to have some 
definite law. There are today 27 states with no law 
whatsoever with which to meet the problem. 

We may note also that so far as this author has 
been able to discover, there is little relation be- 
tween what is done as a matter of actual practice 
and what the law is. In most states the laws them- 
selves are so worded that interpretation is difficult. 
The use of such terms as “sectarian instruction” 
or “sectarian implications” throws the entire mean- 
ing of the law upon the interpretations of the word 
“sectarian.” That interpretation is much debated. 

If the educational forces in the United States 
can unite in objectives for education as a whole, 
the relation of the Bible to the fulfillment of these 
objectives can be more readily evaluated. 
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Is the Day Too Long? 


“Three hours of classroom work are quite suf- 
ficient for the average normal child during his first 
few school years,” says Frank H. Richardson, 
M.D.., in Parade, September 4, 1949. 

“The long school day is a hazard for young- 
sters under ten.” 

“Management and labor both know that men 
and women do better work—and more work—in 
eight or nine hours than they did in the 12- or 
14-hour day of the last century. In the same way, 
educators have found that the small child learns 
much more in three hours of alert, interested, con- 
centration than in six hours under a tired teacher. 

“A second main hazard is the long, fatiguing 
ride that millions of children have to and from 
school. The school bus is a wonderful advance— 
in theory! In practice, it sometimes lengthens the 
school day by an hour or two. Children are often 
crowded close to others who have colds or con- 
tagious conditions, aggravated by long waits in 
the rain. The child is often tired before school 
begins. 

“The third hazard is homework. A parent may 
not be able to shorten his child’s school day or 
lighten his homework, but the doctor can do both 
for his patient. 

“If your physician determines that your child is 
not doing well after a month or two in the class- 
room, all he has to do is give the parents a signed 
statement to the effect that he wishes the youngster 
excused from afternoon classes and from home- 
work for the current term. 

“I have known only one school principal to ob- 
ject to such a request, and when I courteously but 
frankly told him he would have to hold himself 
responsible for the child’s health, he immediately 
complied. I have even been thanked by teachers. 

“But, parents ask, how can a child keep up with 
the class? Experience has taught those who plan 
the curriculum that they must put the three R’s 
and other basic studies in the morning, since most 
nine- or ten-year-olds cannot concentrate on serious 
studies for longer than three hours. Obviously a 
child will get these subjects better if he approaches 
them restored and revitalized. 

“I have never known one of these younger chil- 
dren who failed to make the grade with the rest 
of his class when his fatiguing day was shortened 
and his home-work eliminated—or one who has 
lost prestige with his fellows.” 





Educational Books of 1949 


By JULIA CERTAIN and CECEILE RICHMAN 


i 1927, when this annual compilation of edu- 
cational books first appeared, 221 titles were 
listed.* The present list contains the titles of the 
570 books and pamphlets published during 1949. 
The average price** of the items this year is $2.31. 
In 1927, the average price per book was $1.95. 

Regret for the passing of the good old days of 
1927, when $2.25 bought Douglass’ Modern 
Methods in High School Teaching, and Mort's 
State Support for Public Schools was yours for 
only $1.50, is, however, considerably tempered by 
recollection of the impoverished budgets under 
which schools and libraries operated. And even 
today, in spite of the advanced prices of printed 
material, it is possible for the canny school-man 
to assemble a serviceable reference collection for 
himself, and to supplement the library and supply 
his teaching staff with useful, though not out- 
standing, material for a very modest sum. This 
can be accomplished, in part, by judicious selec- 
tion of pamphlets and government publications, 
a number of which are included in this bibliogra- 
phy. There is space here to call attention to only a 
few. 

No one engaged in any form of educational 
work can afford to be without the excellent Educa- 
tion Directory (see Sect. 30) issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education. It comes in four parts: (1) 
Federal Government and States; (2) Counties and 
Cities; (3) Higher Education; and (4) Education 
Associations and Directories. The four parts come 
to less than a dollar, and the administrator or pro- 
fessor who has a set on his desk will find that it 
saves time, telephone calls, and steps, and is as 
useful and accurate a quick-reference tool as can 
be found in the education field. 

Equally valuable is the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s Biennial Survey of Education in the U. S. 
(Sect. 2). This, too, is in four parts (designated 
as chapters) ; it furnishes statistics of state and city 
school systems, statistics of public high schools, 
and a statistical summary of education. The total 
cost is eighty-five cents. Both may be ordered from 





*School and Society, 25:18-23, January 1, 1927. 
**This average for books and pamphlets does not include the 
free material, or items for which we have no price information. 


* Mrs. Julia L. Certain is Head and Miss 
Ceceile Richman is Administrative Assistant 
of the Education Department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 


the Superintendent of Documents in Washington; 
enclose a postal order—not stamps. 

Instructors in child psychology and primary 
methods, workers with parents, and administrators 
concerned with home-school cooperation will find 
help in series (Parent-Teacher Series) put out by 
Teachers College, Columbia. The five books, which 
sell for sixty cents each, are: Baruch—Understand- 
ing Young Children (see Sect. 7); Gans—Read- 
ing Is Fun (Sect. 17B); Hymes—Being a Good 
Parent, and Discipline (both in Sect. 7); and 
Red|—Understanding Children’s Behavior (Sect. 
7). They are exceptionally attractive little book- 
lets, well printed, amusingly illustrated, and so 
well written that they can be read with enjoyment 
by anyone who has an interest in the subject. 

Another pamphlet series of high calibre is that 
issued by the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith. Lund’s The School-Centered Community 
(Sect. 1A) is a good general treatment for the ad- 
ministrator, supervisor, teacher, and education stu- 
dent. Modern Education and Better Human Rela- 
tions, by W. H. Kilpatrick (Sect. 14), is another 
of these “Freedom Pamphlets.” Dr. Kilpatrick 
reviews the topic briefly and suggests goals. The 
third of the series of interest to school people is 
Henderson’s Unesco in Focus, which offers much 
practical help to a social studies teacher, and use- 
ful over-all information to everyone. Each of these 
three booklets is twenty-five cents. 

It would be pleasant to go on. Dillon’s Early 
School Leavers (Sect. 1A) should surely be men- 
tioned, as should the bulletins of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (Sect. 19), Davis’ 
Guidance Manual for Principals (Sect. 22), and 
the Audio-Visual Education Association of Cali- 
fornia’s Setting-up Your Audio-Visual Education 
Program (Sect. 12). 

That pamphlets are not in any sense substi- 
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tutes for books is obvious; they serve a separate, 
peculiar purpose—that of giving general infor- 
mation to busy people. The best of them offer a 
great deal in small compass, and at a modest price 
—multum in parvo. 

It is the hope of the compilers that readers of 
THE Pot DELTA KAPPAN will find the accom- 
panying list of 1949 publications useful in locat- 
ing current material. An asterisk indicates that the 
book was voted “outstanding.” 


(1A) Principles and Current Trends of Education 
in the United States 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Education and the 
general welfare; official report . .. regional conven- 
tions. 224p. The Assn. $1.50. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Education for the preservation of 
democracy; a report of the 13th educational conference 

. under the auspices of the Educational records bu- 
reau and the American council on education (Studies, 
ser.1, no.35). 112p. The Council. $1.50. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Relationships of education and the 
federal government (Studies, ser.1, no.37). 25p. The 
Council. 30c. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Are these our schools? 36p. The 
Assn. 75c. 

*Bell, B. I. Crisis in education; a challenge to American 
complacency. 237p. Whittlesey. $3. 

Benjamin, H. R. W. The cultivation of idiosyncrasy (Inglis 
lectures in secondary education). 37p. Harvard Univ. 
Press. $1.50; $1 pa. 

Build the future: Addresses marking the inauguration of 
Charles Spurgeon Johnson. 100p. Fisk Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. Program suggestions for 
committees on education. Proc. 23p. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

*Council of State Governments. The 48 state school systems. 
245p. The Council, 1313 E. 60th St., Chic. 37, Ill. $4. 
Critical issues and trends in American education, ed. by 
E. D. Grizzell and L. O. Garber (Amer. academy of po- 
litical and social science. Annals, v.265). 231p. Amer. 

Academy of Political and Social Science. $2 pa. 

Dillon, H. J. Early school leavers; a major educational prob- 
lem. 94p. Nat. Child Labor Committee, 419 4th Ave. 
NYC 16. 

Douglas, P. H. and others. Are we educating for the needs 
of modern man? (Town meeting, v.14, no.39). 23p. 
Town Hall, Inc. 10c. 

Douglas, W. O. Education for citizenship [and] Dialecti- 
cal materialism (The Remsen Bird lectureship, ser.1). 
28p. Occidental College. 50c. 

Ferm, E. B. Freedom in education. 203p. Lear Pub. Inc. 
24 E. 11th St. NYC 3. $2.75. 

Florida. Dept. of Educ. A progress report to the people: 
Florida schools; what the Minimum foundation program 
has meant . . . 23p. The Dept. 

Hunnicutt, C. W. Selecting tomorrow's experience, liberal 
or authoritarion? (J. Richard Street lecture, 1949). 12p. 
Syracuse Univ. Press. 

Jones, H. M., ed. Primer of intellectual freedom. 191p. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $2.75. 

*Kallen, H. M. The education of free men; an essay toward 
a philosophy of education for Americans. 332p. Farrar, 
Straus. $5. 
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Index 


(Numbers refer to sections) 


Administration, 2 

Adolescent psychology, 7 

Adult education, 29 

Agricultural education, 21C; 
26 

Aids in teaching, 12; 13B 

Art, 20 

sar vid aids to instruction, 


Bibliographies, 30 
a raphies, 6 

selection, lists, 30 
Buildings 4 
Business education, 21B 
Certification of teachers, 11 
Character education, 1C 
Child psychology, 7 
Childhood, sociology of, 9 
Citizenship, 19 
Colleges, 28A 
Colleges, history of, 6 
Consumer education, 25 
Counseling, 22 
Curriculum, 13A 
Delinquent children, 7; 9; 

24 


Directories, 30 

Educators, biographies, 6 

Elementary education, 7; 15 

Exceptional children, 24 

Extended school services, 
13A 

Extra-curricular activities, 
13A 

Family life, education for, 25 

Finance, 3 

Foreign education, 1B 

Foreign languages, 17C 

Guidance, 22 

Health education, 23 

High schools, 16 

History of education, 6 

Industrial education, 21A 

Intercultural education, 14 

International education, 1B 

Junior colleges, 28A 

Kindergarten, 15 

Language arts, 17A 

Languages, modern, 17C 

Legislation, 5 

Libraries, school, 13B 

Materials of teaching, 13B 

Mathematics, 18 


Measurement, 10 
Methods of teaching, 13A 
Music, 20 
Negro education, 27 
Organizations, reports, 31 
Personnel service in educa- 
tion, 22 
Philosophy of education, 1A 
Physical education, 23 
Pre-school, 15 
Principles ‘of education, 1A 
Proceedings, 31 
Professional education, 28B 
Psychology: 
Adolescent, 7 
Child, 7 
Educational, 8 
Pupil transportation, 4 
Reading, 17B 
Recreation, 23 
Religious education, 1C 
Research in education, 30 
Reports of organizations, 31 
Retirement, teacher, 11 
Rural education, 21C; 26 
Safety education, 23 
Salaries of teachers, 11 
School buildings, 4 
School libraries, 13B 
School buses, 4 
Science, 18 
Secondary education, 16 
Social studies, 19 
Sociology of childhood and 
youth, 9 
Sociology of education, 1A 
Special classes, 24 
Speech handicaps, 24 
Supervision, 2 
Surveys, 2 
Tenure of teachers, 11 
Testing, 10. Also see subject. 
Textbooks, 13B 
Training of teachers, 11 
Trends in education, 1A 
= States, education in, 
1 
Universities, 28A 
Universities, history, 6 
Visual aids to instruction, 12 
Vocational education, 21A 
Workers’ education, 29 
Youth, sociology of, 9 





Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. A new concept of human 
relations; proceedings of the 25th annual educational 
conference and the 14th annual meeting of the Kentucky 
association of colleges and secondary schools (Bur. of 
school service. Bul. v.21, no.3). 179p. The Univ. 50c. 

Lund, S. E. T. The school-centered community; a practical 
school for citizens of today and tomorrow. 42p. Anti- 
defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave. NYC 


10. 25c. 


Metropolitan School Study Council. Public action for pow- 
erful schools, by the Committee of 14 (Res. studies no.3). 
85p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.75. 

Mueller, G. E. Education limited. 141p. Univ. of Okla. 


Press. $2.75. 
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NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. American education and 
international tensions. 54p; NEA. 25c; quantity rates. 
Nock, A. J. The theory of education in the United States. 

2d ed. 153p. Regnery. $2.25. 

*Olsen, E. G., comp. School and community programs: a 
casebook of successful practice from kindergarten through 
college and adult education. 510p. Prentice. $4.25. 

Pennsylvania Univ. School of Educ. Critical problems in 
education; 36th annual Schoolmen’s week proceedings. 
340p. Univ. of Pa. 

Problem of education in Puerto Rico [6p.} Office of Puerto 
Rico, 1026 17th St., N. W. Wash. 6, D. C. Free. 

Read, Herbert. Education for peace. 166p. Scribner. $2.75. 

Schools are what we make them; a handbook for citizens. 
32p. Bell and Howell Co. Free. 

Smith, Mortimer. And madly teach; a layman looks at pub- 
lic school education. 107p. Regnery. $2. 


(1B) International Education, and Education 
in Other Countries 


Amer. Council on Educ. The role of colleges and univer- 
Sities in international understanding; a report of a con- 
ference . . . ed. by H. L. Nostrand and F. J. Brown 
(Studies, ser.1, no.38). 137p. The Council. $1. 

Grace, A. G. Basic elements of educational reconstruction 
in Germany, prepared for the Commission on the occu- 
pied areas. 14p. Amer. Council on Educ. 25c. 

Hall, R. K. Education for a new Japan. 503p. Yale Univ. 
Press. $6. 

Henderson, J. L. Unesco in focus. 55p. Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave. NYC 10. 25c. 
Institute of Internat. Educ. Education for one world; census 
of the foreign student population of the United States, 

1948-49. 47p. The Inst. 35c. 

Internat. yearbook of educ. 1948 (Internat. bur. of educ. 
pub. no.109). 309p. Columbia Univ. Press. $3. 

Kenworthy, L. $. The teacher and the post-war child in war- 
devastated countries. 47p. Distrib. by Columbia Univ. 
Press. 

*Matthews, R. D. and Akrawi, Matta. Education in Arab 
countries of the Near East. 584p. Amer. Council on Educ. 


$6. 

Nat. Assn. for Nursery Educ. Schools for young children in 
27 countries; a report of the International committee. 50p. 
The Assn. 50c. 

Nat. Assn. of Foreign Student Advisors. Handbook for 
counselors of students from abroad. Experimental ed. 
Proc. 214p. The Assn. 2 W. 45th St. NYC 19. 

New York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools. Work- 
ing together for the world we want. 87p. N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 75c. 

New York (State) Univ. International understanding in 
your hometown. Mim. 12p. The Univ. 

Polish Research and Information Service. Vocational edu- 
cation; (Education in Poland, report 3). Proc. 22p. The 
Service, 250 W. 57th St. NYC 19. Free. 

Reflections on our age; lectures delivered at the opening 
session of Unesco at the Sorbonne University, Paris. 347p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $4.50. 

Unesco. The book of needs in education, science and cul- 
ture of war-devastated countries, vol.2 (Pub. no.249). 
139p. Distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press. $1.30. 

Unesco. In the classroom with children under 13 years of 
age (Towards world understanding, no.5). 63p. Dis- 
trib. by Columbia Univ. Press. 20c. 

U. S. Advisory Commission on Educ. Exchange. Trading 
ideas with the world (Dept. of state pub. no.3551). 88p. 
Supt. of Docs. 55c. 
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U. S. Dept. of the Army. Civil Affairs Div. Report of the 
staff of the Teacher training center, Seoul national uni- 
versity, Seoul, Korea, August-November 1948. Mim. 46p. 
The Div. Reports and Analysis Branch. 

U. S. Dept. of State. Building roads to peace; exchange of 
people between the United States and other countries. 
7lp. The Dept. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education in Bolivia, by R. H. Nelson 
(Bul. no.1). 90p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Military Government for Germany. Inter- 
divisional Reorientation Committee. Cultural exchange 
program. Proc. 80p. Library of Congress, Processing Div. 


(1C) Religious and Character Education 


Brinton, H. H. Quaker education in theory and practice. 
Rev. ed. (Pendle Hill pam. no.9). 114p. Pendle Hill, 
Wallingford, Pa. $1. 

Deferrari, R. J., ed. Guidance in Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities; the proceedings of the workshop on guidance 
. . « June, 1948. 303p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. 
$4. 

Harner, N. C. Religion’s place in general education . . . 
including The relation of religion to public education 
. . . @ committee report of the Amer. council on educ. 
167p. John Knox Press. $2.50. 

Hawaii. Dept. of Public Instruction. Moral and ethical val- 
ues in the public schools of Hawaii. 55p. The Dept. 
McKeough, M. J., ed. The curriculum of the Catholic sec- 
ondary school; proceedings of the workshop . . . June, 

1948. 205p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $3.50. 

Mittleman, H. R. A new approach to adjustment through 
character training. 12p. Freeman Pub. Co. 421 Bradford 
St., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. $1. 

NEA. Research Div. The status of religious education in 
the public schools. Proc. 35p. NEA. 25c; quantity rates. 

Rian, E. H. Christianity and American education. 272p. 
Naylor Co. San Antonio, Texas. $3. 

Smith, H. L. Character education; a survey of practice in 
the public schools of the United States. 32p. The Palmer 
Found., Box 621, Texarkana, Ark. 50c. 

Tuttle, H. S. Dynamic psychology and conduct. 448p. Har- 
per. $3.50. 


(2) Administration and Supervision 


Adams, H. P. An approach to the development of a pro- 
gram of in-service education for public school super- 
intendents in Kentucky (Ky. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of 
school service. Bul. v.22, no.1). 95p. Ky. Univ. 50c. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Choosing the super- 
intendent of schools. 12p. The Assn. 25c. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Build- 
ing public confidence in the schools. 60p. The Assn. $1. 

Assn. of School Business Officials. Insurance committee re- 
port on insuring the on-the-job liability of school em- 
ployees (Bul. no.12). 99p. The Assn. $1. 

Averill, L. A. The single-session school day for elementary 
schools. Mim. 37p. Mass. Dept. of Educ. 

Ayer, F. C. Practical child accounting. 238p. Steck Co. $4. 

*Chamberlain, L. M. and Kindred, L. W. The teacher and 
school organization. 2d ed. 681p. Prentice. $5. 

Citizens’ Committee on Children of New York City, Inc. 
Children absent from school; a report and a program. 
116p. The Com. 136 E. 57th St. NYC 22. $1 ea.; quan- 
tity rates. 

Council of State Governments. The 48 state school systems. 
245p. The Council, 1313 E. 60th St., Chic. 37, Ill. $4. 

Davies, D. R. and Hosler, F. W. The challenge of school 
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board membership. 153p. Chartwell House, Inc., 280 
Madison Ave., NYC 16. $2. 

Hedlund, P. A. Estimating future public school enrolments. 
Proc. 11p. N. Y. Dept. of Educ. Div. of Res. Free. 

Hunkins, R. V. Superintendent and school board; a man- 
ual of operative school administration. 132p. Univ. of 
Nebr. Press. $2.25. 

Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. Handbook for attendance officers 
(Educ. Bul. v.16, n0.11). p.761-783. The Dept. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Bur. of School Service. 
Public education in Princeton and Caldwell county, Ken- 
tucky; a survey report (Bul. v.22, no.1). 123p. The 
Univ. 50c. 

Lawler, E. S.; Cooper, D. H.; and Childress, J. R.; eds. 
Educational administration in an era of transition (Co- 
operative conf. for administrative officers of public and 
private schools. Proceedings, v.12). Proc. 275p. Univ. of 
Chic. Press. $3.75. 

Little, T. C. The administration of school supply purchase 
in Kentucky (Contrib. to educ. no.408). 119p. Geo. Pea- 
body Col. $2. 

McCoy, J. H. A calendar of campus activities; day-by-day 
suggestions for a balanced program of public relations 
during the school year. 32p. The author, 1207 Louise St., 
Santa Ana, Calif. $2.50. 

McLure, J. R. Selecting the state superintendent and the 
state board of education (Ala. univ. bul. New ser. v.43, 
no.7; Studies in educ. no.17). 26p. Ala. Univ. Free. 

Meece, L. E. and Spain, C. R. Manual for school board 
members (Ky. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of school service, 
Bul. v.21, no.4). 49p. Ky. Univ. 50c. 

Messick, J. D. The discretionary powers of school boards. 
147p. Duke Univ. Press. $3. 

Minnesota Institute of Governmental Research, Inc. Im- 
proving education in Minnesota by reorganizing local 
school system (State governmental research bul. no.25). 
27p. The Inst., 702 Empire Bank Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Free. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Helping the teacher of 
English through supervision. Mim. 62p. The Council. 
50c. 

Ohio State Univ. College of Educ. Building educational 
programs; a report of the 2d Educational conference and 
administrators workshop, ed. by W. R. Flesher. Mim. 
79p. The Col. $1. 

Strayer, G. D. The report of a survey of the public schools 
of the District of Columbia. 980p. Supt. of Docs. $2. 
U. S. Office of Educ. Educational leadership in action .. . 

by John Lund. Proc. 15p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Organization and supervision of ele- 
mentary education in 100 cities, by E. G. Bathurst and 
others (Bul. no.11). 84p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Statistical summary of education, 1945- 
46 (Biennial survey of educ., 1944-46, chap. 1). 40p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Statistics of city school systems, 1945- 
46 (Biennial survey of educ., 1944-46, chap. 3). 73p. 
Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Statistics of public high schools, 1945- 
46 (Biennial survey of educ., 1944-46, chap. 5). 80p. 
Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Statistics of state school systems, 1946- 
47, by D. T. Blose (Cir. no.255). Proc. 8p. The Office. 
Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Statistics of state school systems, 1945- 
46 (Biennial survey of educ., 1944-46, chap. 2). 96p. 
Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. The structure of state departments of 
education (Misc. no.10). 81p. Supt. of Docs. 40c. 


Whittenburg, Clarice. Existing home and school relation- 
ship practices at the elementary level (Wyo. univ. Col. 
of educ. Bur. of educ. ref. and service. Bul. v.7, no.6). 
44p. Wyo. Univ. 75c. 

Wilmington (Del.) Public Schools. Wilmington surveys its 
educational program; the story of the Planning self- 
survey, 1947-48. Mim. 79p. The Schools. Free. 

*Yauch, W. A. Improving human relations in school ad- 
ministration. 299p. Harper. $3.50. 

Yeager, W. A. Administration and the pupil. 483p. Harper. 
$3.75. 

(3) Finance 
(See Section 11 for Teachers’ Salaries) 


Cornell, F. G. and others. Financing education in efficient 
school districts; a study of school finance in Illinois. 
165p. Ill. Univ. Col. of Educ. $1.25. 

Freundenthal, D. K. State aid to local systems (1949 legisla- 
tive problems, no.5). Proc. 37p. Calif. Univ. Bur. of 
Pub. Admin. $1. 

NEA. Committee on Tax. Educ. and School Finance. Guides 
—to the development of state school finance programs. 
23p. NEA. 25c. 

Pennsylvania. Joint State Government Commission. Per- 
pupil cost of vocational and general education programs 
in the public schools; a report ...23p. The Com. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Public Educ. Assn. of New York City. Fiscal and admin- 
istrative control of city school systems, New York state 
(Fiscal policy for public educ. in N. Y. state. Staff study 
no.4),. 107p. The Assn. 25c. 

Scheps, Clarence. Accounting for colleges and universities. 
391p. La. State Univ. Press. $6.50. 

Strevell, W. H. State aid for central school building. Proc. 
109p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Selected bibliography on school finance, 
1933 to 1948 (Bul. no.14). 47p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 
Woollatt, L. H. The cost-quality relationship on the grow- 
ing edge; a study of returns for money spent in high 
expenditure school systems (Metropolitan school study 
council. Res. studies no.4). 80p. Columbus Univ. Teach- 

ers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.75. 


(4) School Plant 


*Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. American school 
buildings; 27th yrbk. 525p. The Assn. $4. 

The American school and university. 21st ed. 785p. Amer. 
School Pub. Corp. $4. 

Burchard, J. E.; David, C. W.; and Boyd, J. P.; eds. Plan- 
ning the university library building; a summary of dis- 
cussions by librarians, architects, and engineers. 145p. 
Princeton Univ. Press. $2.50. 

California Junior College Assn. Plant Committee. Plan- 
ning junior colleges. Mim. 36p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 
Campbell, R. F. and Marshall, J. E., eds. Developing school 
plant programs; report of school plant conferences held 
at the University of Utah, summer of 1948. 76p. Utah 

Univ. Div. of Elementary Educ. $1. 

*Engelhardt, N. L.; Engelhardt, N. L., Jr.; and Leggett, 
Stanton. Planning secondary school buildings. 252p. Rein- 
hold Pub. Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18. $10. 

Harmon, D. B. The co-ordinated classroom. 48p. Amer. 
Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Free. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference. 
Proceedings (Ind. univ. School of educ. Bul. v.25, no.5). 
72p. Ind. Univ. Div. of Res. and Field Services. $1. 

McLeary, R. D. Guide for evaluating school buildings. 
Proc. 52p. New England School Development Council, 
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13 Kirkland St., Cambridge 38, Mass. $1; quantity rates. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Minimum standards for 
school buses, 1948 rev. ed. 60p. NEA. 35c; quantity 
rates. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Standards and training 
programs for school bus drivers; recommendations of 
Nat. conference on school transportation . . . 1948. 24p. 
NEA. 30c; quantity rates. 

Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Plant Guide 
Committee. Guide for planning school plants. 1949 ed. 
173p. The Council. $1.25. 

*Perkins, L. B. and Cocking, W. D. Schools; progressive 
architecture library. 264p. Reinhold. $10. 

Planning rural community school buildings [a publication] 
sponsored by the Nat. council of chief state school offi- 
cers. 162p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 

Stoneman, M. A.; Broady, K. O.; and Brainard, A. D. 
Planning and modernizing the school plant. 328p. Univ. 
of Nebr. Press. $3.50. 

Strevell, W. H. State aid for central school building. Proc. 
109p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Improving school custodial service, 
by N. E. Viles (Bul. no.13). 32p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 
U. S. Office of Educ. Records and reports for pupil trans- 
portation, by E. G. Featherston and A. H. Gibbs (Special 

ser. no. 2). 27p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Veterans Educ. Facilities Program. 
Adapting war surplus to educational use, by R. E. Iffert. 
Proc. 35p. The Office. Free. 

Waldeck, P. S. A guide for industrial arts shop planning. 
40p. Ohio Dept. of Educ. 

Washington (State) School Plant Workshop. Planning the 
schoolhouse; proceedings of the Ist annual . . . work- 
shop. 23p. Wash. State Dept. of Educ. 


(5) Legislation 


Dyer, D. B. and Lichtig, J. G. Liability in public recreation. 
107p. C. C. Nelson Pub. Co., Appleton, Wis. $3. 

Marke, D. T. Educational law simplified. 96p. Oceana Pubs., 
461 W. 18th St., NYC 11. $2. 

Messick, J. D. The discretionary powers of school boards. 
147p. Duke Univ. Press. $3. 

NEA. Research Div. High spots in state school legislation 
enacted in 1948. Mim. 27p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. Pupils’ day in court; review of 1948. 
Mim. 8p. NEA. Free. 

O'Neill, J. M. Religion and education under the Constitu- 
tion. 338p. Harper. $4. 


(6) Educational History and Biography 


Boston (Mass.) School Committee. Brief history of the 
Boston public schools, 1635-1949. Mim. 30p. The 
Schools. 

Brinton, H. H. Quaker education in theory and practice. 
Rev. ed. (Pendle Hill pam. no.9). 114p. Pendle Hill, 
Wallingford, Pa. $1. 

The Catholic University of America, 1887-1896; the rector- 
ship of John J. Keane, by P. H. Ahern. 220p. Catholic 
Univ. of Amer. Press. $3. 

The Catholic University of America, 1896-1903; the rector- 
ship of Thomas J. Conaty, by P. E. Hogan. 212p. Cath- 
olic Univ. of Amer. Press. $3. 

Crewe, A. C. No backward step was taken; highlights in 
the history of the public elementary schools of Baltimore 
County. 259p. Teachers Assn. of Baltimore Co., Md. 
$3.50. 

Curti, Merle and Carstensen, Vernon. The University of 


Wisconsin, 1848-1925; a history. 2v. Univ. of Wis. 
Press. $6 ea. v. 

Dupre, Huntley. Edward Duffield Neill: pioneer educator. 
131p. Macalester Col. Press. $2.50. 

Embree, E. R. and Waxman, Julia. Investment in people; 
the story of the Julius Rosenwald fund. 291p. Harper. $3. 

Fackenthal, F. D. The greater power and other addresses. 
87p. Columbia Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Fowler, H. E. A century of teacher education in Connecticut; 
the story of the New Britain state normal school and the 
Teachers college of Connecticut, 1849-1949. 125p. Teach- 
ers Col. of Conn. $1. 

Guerard, Albert. Education of a humanist. 302p. Harvard 
Univ. Press. $5. 

Hackett, A. P. Wellesley; part of the American story. 320p. 
Dutton. $5. 

Healy, R. W. The history of secondary education in Andro- 
scoggin and Franklin counties in Maine (Univ. of Me. 
studies, 2d ser. no.63). 165p. Me. Univ. $1. 

Henderson, Archibald. The campus of the first state uni- 
versity. 412p. Univ. of N. C. Press. $5. 

Hood, S. S., ed. Archibald Henderson: the new Crichton. 
252p. Beechhurst Press, 296 Broadway, NYC 7. $5. 
McVey, F. L. The gates open slowly; a history of education 

in Kentucky. 321p. Univ. of Ky. Press. $4. 

Mann, Horace. Fifth annual report of the Board of educa- 
tion, together with the Sth annual report of the secretary 
of the board . . . 1842 [Facsimile ed.}] 135p. NEA. $1. 

Mann, Horace. Sixth annual report of the Board of edu- 
cation, together with the 6th annual report of the secre- 
tary of the board . . . 1843 [Facsimile ed.] 160p. NEA. 
$1. 

*Meyer, A. E. The development of education in the twen- 
tieth century. 2d ed. 609p. Prentice. $6.45. 

Mock, Albert. The mid-western academy movement; a com- 
prehensive study of Indiana academies, 1810-1900. Mim. 
215p. Albert Mock, P. O. Box 5687, Indianapolis, Ind. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. The first 50 years; a brief 
review of progress, 1898-1948; 50th annual report of 
the superintendent of schools. 202p. The Bd. 

Rogers, F. R. Treason in American education ; a case history. 
169p. Pleiades Pubs., 521 Fifth Ave., NYC 17. $3. 

Russell, Phillips. The woman who rang the bell; the story 
of Cornelia Phillips Spencer. 293p. Univ. of N. C. Press. 
$5. 

Sands, L. B. and Almack, J. C. History of education chart. 
unp. Stanford Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Smith, R. G. The people's colleges; a history of the New 
York state extension service in Cornell university and the 
state, 1876-1948. 593p. Cornell Univ. Press. $4.75. 

*Stuart, Jesse. The thread that runs so true. 293p. Scribner. 
$3. 

Waite, F. C. The first medical college in Vermont: Castleton, 
1818-1862. 280p. Vt. Historical Soc., Montpelier, Vt. 
$4.50. 

Wallace, Francis. The Notre Dame story. 275p. Rinehart. 
$2.75. 

Wardlaw, Patterson. Loyalty to facts; the educational writ- 
ings of Patterson Wardlaw, ed. by O. F. Crow. 154p. 
Univ. of S. C. Press. $3. 

* Woody, Thomas. Life and education in early societies. 825p. 
Macmillan. $7.50. 


(7) Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence 


Averill, L. A. The psychology of the elementary-school child. 
459p. Longmans. $4. 

Baruch, D. W. New ways in discipline; you and your child 
today. 280p. Whittlesey. $3. 
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Baruch, D. W. Understanding young children (Parent- 
teacher ser.). 51p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. 60c. 

*Breckenridge, M. E. and Vincent, E. L. Child development; 
physical and psychological growth through the school 
years. 2d ed. 622p. Saunders. $4. 

Buxbaum, Edith. Your child makes sense; a guidebook for 
parents. 204p. Internat. Univs. Press, 227 W. 13th St., 
NYC 11. $3.25. 

Detroit (Mich.) Public Schools. Citizenship Educ. Study. 
Democratic citizenship and development of children. 43p. 
The Study, 436 Merrick Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 50c. 

Frank, Josette. Comics, radio, movies—and children (Pub. 
affairs pam. no.148). 32p. Public Affairs Com. 20c; quan- 
tity rates. 

Grossman, J. S. Twenty-four pages for parents. Proc. 24p. 
Play Schools Assn., Inc., 119 West 57th St., NYC 19. 35c. 

*Hurlock, E. B. Adolescent development. 566p. McGraw. 
$4.50. 

Hymes, J. L. Being a good parent (Parent-teacher ser.) . 52p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 60c. 

Hymes, J. L. Discipline (Parent-teacher ser.). 44p. Colum- 
bia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 60c. — 

Jenkins, G. G.; Shacter, Helen; and Bauer, W. W. These 
are your children; how they develop and how to guide 
them. 192p. Scott. $3.50; $2.50 text ed. 

Lane, H. A. Shall children, too, be free? (Freedom pams.). 
37p. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth 
Ave., NYC 10. 25c. 

Lane, Homer. Talks to parents and teachers; insight into 
the problems of childhood. 217p. Hermitage Press, Inc. 
$2.75. 

*Olson, W. C. Child development. 417p. Heath. $4. 

Redl, Fritz. Understanding children’s behavior (Parent- 
teachers ser.). 41p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. 60c. 

Ridenour, Nina, and Johnson, Isabel. Some special problems 
of children aged 2 to 5 years. 2d ed. 72p. Nat. Mental 
Health Found., 130 E. 22d St., NYC 10. 25c. 

Symonds, P. M. Adolescent fantasy: an investigation of the 
picture-story method of personality study. 397p. Colum- 
bia Univ. Press. $6. 

Symonds, P. M. The dynamics of parent-child relationships. 
197p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.50. 

Tuttle, H. S. Dynamic psychology and conduct. 448p. Har- 
per. $3.50. 


(8) Educational Psychology 


Beaumont, Henry, and Macomber, F. G. Psychological fac- 
tors in education. 318p. McGraw. $3. 

Simpson, R. G. Fundamentals of educational psychology. 
380p. Lippincott. $4.50. 

Swenson, E. J.; Anderson, G. L.; and Stacey, C. L. Learn- 
ing theory in school situations (Minn. univ. Col. of educ. 
Studies in educ. no.2). 103p. Univ. of Minn. Press. 

Thorndike, E. L. Selected writings from a connectionist’s 
psychology. 370p. Appleton. $3.50. 


(9) Studies of Childhood and Y outh 


Chambers, M. M. and Exton, Elaine. Youth—key to Amer- 
ica’s future; an annotated bibliography. 117p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $2. 

Del Solar, Charlotte. Parents and teachers view the child; 
a comparative study of parents’ and teachers’ appraisals 
of children. 119p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $3. 

Elias, L. J. High school youth look at their problems. Proc. 
42p. State Col. of Wash., Pullman, Wash. 75c. 


*Havighurst, R. J. and Taba, Hilda. Adolescent character and 
personality. 315p. Wiley. $4. 

*Hollingshead, A. B. Elmtown’s youth, the impact of social 
classes on adolescents. 480p. Wiley. $5. 

Ives, O. L. A critique of teachers’ ratings of high school 
boys as an indication of later neuropsychiatric rejection 
for the armed services (Contribs. to educ. no.950). 67p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.10. 

Jersild, A. T. and Tasch, R. J. Children’s interests and what 
they suggest for education. 173p. Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.25. 

Jersild, A. T. and others. Joys and problems of child rear- 
ing. 235p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$4.50. 

Korner, A. F. Some aspects of hostility in young children. 
194p. Grune. $3.50. 

Schmalzried, N. T. Socio-psychological vectors in the be- 
havior and attitudes of children: 1. Social acceptance as 
related to N variables (Purdue univ. Studies in higher 
educ. no.65). 56p. Purdue Univ. 75c. 

Stendler, C. B. Children of Brasstown (Ill. univ. Bul. v.46, 
no.58). 103p. Ill. Univ. 60c. 

Strain, F. B. The normal sex interests of children from in- 
fancy to childhood. 210p. Appleton. $2.75. 

Unesco. The influence of home and community on children 
under thirteen years of age (Towards world understand- 
ing, no.6). 53p. Distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press. 20c. 

Youth, communication and libraries; papers presented be- 
fore the Library institute at the University of Chicago 

. . 1947, ed. by Frances Henne, Alice Brooks, and Ruth 
Ersted. 233p. ALA. $3.50. 


(10) Measurement and Evaluation 


*Buros, O. K., ed. The 3d mental measurements yearbook. 
1047p. Rutgers Univ. Press. $12.50. 

*Cronbach, L. J. Essentials of psychological testing. 475p. 
Harper. $4.50. 

Donahue, W. T.; Coombs, C. H.; and Travers, R. M. W. 
The measurement of student adjustment and achievement. 
256p. Univ. of Mich. Press. $3.75; $3 pa. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1948 fall testing program in independ- 
ent schools and supplementary studies (Bul. no.51). 
Proc. 72p. The Bur. $1.50. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1949 achievement testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies (Bul. 
no.52). Proc. 87p. The Bur. $2. 

Educ. Testing Service. Invitational conference on testing 
problems, Oct. 30, 1948. [‘“Validity, norms and the verbal 
factors’ }. 117p. The Service. 

Fattu, N. A. and Fox, W. H. Scores on the interpretation 
of data test: their relationship to measures of achieve- 
ment, personality, and interest (Ind. univ. School of 
educ. Bul. v.25, no.3). 55p. Ind. Univ. 75c. 

*Goodenough, F. L. Mental testing; its history, principles, 
and appreciations. 609p. Rinehart. $5. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. Standard tests 
number (Bul. v.29, no.9). 34p. The Col. 

Minnesota Univ. Student Counseling Bur. The counseling 
and guidance use of test scores. 23p. Univ. of Minn. 
Press. $1; quantity rates. 

Mursell, J. L. Psychological testing. 2d ed. 488p. Longmans. 
$4. 

Nat. Council on Measurements Used in Educ. Fifth year- 
book. Mim. 52p. The Council. 85c. 

Schmalzried, N. T. Socio-psychological vectors in the be- 
havior and attitudes of children: 1. Social acceptance as 
related to N variables (Purdue univ. Studies in higher 
educ. no.65). 56p. Purdue Univ. 75c. 
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Silvey, H. M. Change in status of Iowa state teachers col- 
lege students as revealed by repeating placement tests 
(Iowa state teachers col. Res. report no.58). Proc. 27p. 
Iowa State Teachers Col. 

*Super, D. E. Appraising vocational fitness by means of psy- 
chological tests. 727p. Harper. $6. 

Texas Commission on Coordination in Educ. Testing and 
test results (Res. bul. no.29). Proc. 27p. The Com. 
Univ. Station, Austin, Texas. 

Thorndike, R. L. Personnel selection; test and measurement 
techniques. 358p. Wiley. $4. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of Secondary Educ. Selected list 
of tests for pupil personnel services (Cir. no.312). 7p; 
List of intelligence tests (Cir. no.313). 7p; List of test 
batteries (Cir. no.314). 7p; Special guidance test list 
(Cir. no.315). 8p; List of personality tests (Cir. no.316). 
8p. Mim. The Office. Free. 

Weitzman, Ellis and McNamara, W. J. Constructing class- 
room examinations; a guide for teachers. 153p. Science 
Research Associates. $3. 


(11) Teachers and Teacher-Training 


Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. Second year- 
book. 187p. The Assn. C. W. Hunt, Sec. State Teachers 
Col. Oneonta, N. Y. $1.50. 

Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. Summary of the 
amount of salaries provided in the salary schedules, and 
being paid college teachers for the college year 1948-49. 
Mim. 8p. The Assn. Free. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Improving the national leadership 
for teacher education; a report of the Committee on 
teacher education . . . by L. D. Haskew (Studies ser.1, 
no.34). 20p. The Council. 50c. 

Amer. Council on Educ. State councils on teacher education; 
an introductory manual. 71p. The Council. 75c. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Educ. Wanted: 30,000 instructors for community col- 
leges; a bulletin for prospective teachers and for insti- 
tutions preparing teachers. 51p. The Council. $1. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. The evaluation of student 
teaching (28th yrbk.). Proc. 190p. The Assn. $1.50. 
Beecher, D. E. The evaluation of teaching; backgrounds and 

concepts. Proc. 105p. Syracuse Univ. Press. $1.75. 

Chamberlain, L. M. and Kindred, L. W. The teacher and 
school organization. 2d ed. 681p. Prentice. $5. 

Dale, Edgar, comp. A study of techniques for in-service 
education in Ohio schools. Proc. 2ip. Ohio State Univ. 

Educ. Research Service. Basic salary schedules for prin- 
cipals in cities over 2,500 in population, 1948-49 (Cir. 
no.3). Proc. 35p. NEA. $1. 

Educ. Research Service. Local and state restraints upon al- 
leged subversive activities of school employees (Cir. 
no.8). Proc. Sp. NEA. $1. 

Educ. Research Service. Salaries of school librarians in 165 
school systems in cities over 30,000 in population, 1948- 
49 (Cir. no.5). Proc. 25p. NEA. 50c. 

Educ. Research Service. Salaries of superintendents of 
schools (Cir. no.9). Proc. 30p. NEA. 50c. 

Educ. Research Service. Teachers’ salary schedules in 171 
school systems in cities 2,500 to 30,000 in population, 
1948-49 (Cir. no.4). Proc. 40p. NEA. $1. 

Educ. Research Service. Teachers’ salary schedules in 209 
school systems in cities 30,000 to 100,000 in population, 
1948-49 (Cir. no.2). Proc. 48p. NEA. $1. 

Florida. Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. Teacher supply and 
- in Florida, 1947-48 (Bul. no.68). Mim. 66p. The 

ur. 

Haskew, L. D. The educational clinic [prepared] for the 
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Council on cooperation in teacher education. 51p. Amer. 
Council oa Educ. $1. 

Layton, W. I. An analysis of certification requirements for 
teachers of mathematics (Contrib. to educ. no.402). 215p. 
Geo. Peabody Col. $2.50. 

Maul, R. C., ed. Teacher supply and demand in the United 
States; report of the 1949 National teacher supply and 
demand study. 32p. NEA. 

NEA. Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom. Teach- 
ers’ oaths and related state requirements. 22p. NEA. 25c. 

NEA. Div. of Field Service. Institutes on professional and 
public relations. 1948. Mim. 31p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Educ. Grand Prairie, Texas; a case involving the 
civil rights of teachers and the ethical responsibilities of 
boards of education. 26p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. The school teacher's day in court. Mim. 
20p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. Special Salary Tabulations. Proc. 1-A, 
Salaries paid teachers, principals, and certain other school 
employees, 1948-49, 86 cities over 100,000 in population; 
1-B, Salaries paid school administrative and supervisory 
officers, 1948-49, 86 cities over 100,000 in population; 
2-A, Salaries paid teachers, principals, and certain other 
school employees, 1948-49, 233 cities 30,000 to 100,000 
in population; 2-B, Salaries paid school administrative 
and supervisory officers, 1948-49, 233 cities 30,000 to 
100,000 in population; 3-A, 4-A, and 5-A, Salaries paid 
teachers, 1948-49, 1,868 cities 2,500 to 30,000 in popu- 
lation. Spts. NEA. $5 each pt. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Teaching conditions and the 
work week of high school science teachers. 18p. NEA. 25c. 

North Central Assn. Committee on Institutions for Teacher 
Educ. Workshop on teacher education . . . 1949. Mim. 
72p. G. E. Hill, Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. Free. Ltd. 
distrib. 

Patch, B. W. Academic freedom (Editorial res. reports v.2, 
no.1). p.429-446. Editorial Res. Reports, 1205 19th St., 
N.W. Wash., D. C. 

Proctor, J. O. and Griefzu, G. E. Techniques, notes, tips 
for teachers, foremen, supervisors, directors. 87p. Delmar, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Sands, L. B. An introduction to teaching in secondary 
schools. 421p. Harper. $3. 

*Schorling, Raleigh. Student teaching. 2d ed. 415p. McGraw. 
$3.75. 

Soper, W. W. and Weinrich, E. P. The status of teachers 
in New York's public schools, Dec. 1946 (Univ. of the 
state of N. Y. Bul. no.1359). 29p. Univ. of the State of 
N. Y. 

Teachers of tomorrow; remarks at the 9th Annual forum on 
education of the Tuition plan. 26p. Tuition Plan, 424 
Madison Ave., NYC 17. Free. 

Tead, Ordway. College teaching and college learning; a 
plea for improvement (The Frank Ellsworth Spaulding 
lecture in educ. for 1947-48). 56p. Yale Univ. Press. $2. 

Unesco. The education and training of teachers (Towards 
world understanding, no.2). 61p. Distrib. by Columbia 
Univ. Press. 20c. 

U. S. Dept. of Labor. Bur. of Labor Statistics. Employment 
outlook for elementary and secondary school teachers 
(Occupational outlook ser. Bul. no.972). 89p. Supt. of 
Docs. 35c. 

Woellner, R. C. and Wood, M. A. Requirements for certi- 
fication of teachers, counselors, and administrators for 
elementary schools, secondary schools, junior colleges. 
14th ed. Proc. unp. Univ. of Chic. $3. 
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(12) Audio-Visual Education 


Amer. Council on Educ. Planning films for schools: the final 
teport of the Commission on motion pictures (Studies, 
ser.1, no.36). 34p. The Council. 50c. 

Audio-Visual Educ. Assn. of Calif. Setting up your audio- 
visual education program; a handbook for principals. 34p. 
Stanford Univ. Press. $1. 

Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc. 
Business-sponsored educational films. 88p. The Com., 420 
Lexington Ave., NYC 17. $1.50; with Business-sponsored 
educational materials. $2 for both. 

Dent, E. C. Audio-visual handbook. 6th ed. 220p. Soc. for 
Visual Educ. $3.50. 

Educ. Film Library Assn. Annual report. Proc. 95p. The 
Assn. $1. 

Educ. Services. 1949 listing of educational recordings for 
more effective learning. Proc. 15p. Educ. Services, 1702 
K St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. Free. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. Educators 
guide to free films. 9th ed. Proc. 355p. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis. $5. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. Educators 
guide to free slidefilms. Proc. 114p. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis. $3. 

Leavitt, H. S. and Freeman, W. S. Recordings for the ele- 
mentary school. 127p. Oliver Durrell. $2.40. 

McClusky, F. D. Audio-visual teaching techniques. 2d ed. 
Proc. 118p. Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Ia. $2.75. 

*McKown, H. C. and Roberts, A. B. Audio-visual aids to 
instruction. 2d ed. 608p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Myers, Kurtz. The library and audio-visual materials; a 
bibliography. 24p. Wayne Univ. 50c. 

Nat. Audio-Visual Assn. Inc. Current models of projection 
equipment, October 1949. Proc. 12p. The Assn., 845 Chi- 
cago Ave., Evanston, Ill. $1. 

*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Audio-visual materials of 
instruction; 48th yrbk., pt.1. 320p. The Soc. $3.50; $2.75 


pa. 

Pasadena (Calif.) Schools. Audio-visual education in the 
Pasadena secondary schools (Secondary curriculum pub. 
no.16). 123p. The Schools. 

Rufsvold, M. I. Audio-visual school library service; a hand- 
book for librarians. 116p. ALA. $2.75. 

U. S. Government films for school and industry. 51p. Castle 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., NYC 29. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Directory of 897 16mm. film libraries 
(Bul. no.10). 32p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

Waldron, Gloria. The information film; a report of the 
public library inquiry. 281p. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.75. 

Weaver, G. G. and Bollinger, E. W. Visual aids; their con- 
struction and use. 388p. Van Nostrand. 


(13A) Curriculum and Teaching Methods 


*Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development. To- 
ward better teaching; a report of current practices. 282p. 
The Assn. $3. 

Detroit (Mich.) Public Schools. Citizenship Educ. Study. 
Democratic citizenship and development of children. 43p. 
The Study, 436 Merrick Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 50c. 

Fedder, Ruth. Guiding homeroom and club activities. 467p. 
McGraw. $4.50. 

Hodges, Nora. Community service in the Dalton School. 
64p. The Dalton Schools, Inc., 108 E. 89th St., NYC 28. 

Holley, C. E. The teacher's technique. Rev. ed. 360p. Gar- 
rard. $3. 

—_ M. L. Handbook of day camping. 189p. Assn. Press. 
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Junior Town Meeting League. Learning through group dis- 
cussion. 32p. The League. Free. 

Mudd, Dorothy. A core program grows; developing a pro- 
gram for the junior high schools in Harford county, 
Maryland. 138p. Bd. of Educ. of Harford County, Bel 
Air, Md. 

Mursell, J. L. Developmental teaching. 374p. McGraw. 
$3.50. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Bridges between the school 
and the community in junior high schools and grades 7 
and 8 of elementary schools. 79p. The Bd. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. The high school student and 
his G. O.; a resource unit for orientation to student par- 
ticipation in school government. 77p. The Bd. 25c. 

*Olsen, E. G., comp. School and community programs: a 
casebook of successful practice from kindergarten through 
college and adult education. 510p. Prentice. $4.25. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Schools. Open-mindedness can 
be taught; a preliminary report. 23p. The Schools. 

Phoenix (Ariz.) Union High Schools, and Phoenix Col- 
lege. Organizing the classroom for mental health. 16p. 
The Schools. 10c. 

Portfolio of teaching techniques; new facts and techniques 
to invigorate classroom teaching. 31p. Educator's Wasb- 
ington Dispatch, 501 Dupont Circle Bldg., Wash. 6, 
D. C. 75c; quantity rates. 

Saltzberg, Geraldine. Our teachers mold our nation’s future. 
189p. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Sands, L. B. An introduction to teaching in secondary 
schools. 421p. Harper. $3. 

Shores, J. H. A critical review of the research on elementary 
school curriculum organization, 1890-1949 (Ill. univ. 
Bul. v.47, no.8). 29p. Ill. Univ. 

Spears, Harold. Some principles of teaching. 147p. Prentice. 
$1.65. 

Wise, D. D., ed. Yearbook fundamentals with official cri- 
tique and rating sheets of the Columbia scholastic press 
association. 39p. Columbia Scholastic Press Assn., 320-24 
Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Univ., NYC 27. 50c to 
members; 75c to others. 


(13B) Teaching Aids, Textbooks, Materials, and 
School Libraries 


Amer. Textbook Publishers Institute. Textbooks in educa- 
tion; a report. 139p. The Institute, 1 Madison Ave., NYC. 

Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc. 
Business-sponsored educational materials. 68p. The Com., 
420 Lexington Ave., NYC 17. $1.50; if ordered with 
Business sponsored educational films, $2 for both. 

Cundiff, R. E. Recommended reference books for the ele- 
mentary school library. 33p. Wilcox and Follett. 50c. 

Douglas, M. P. The teacher-librarian’s handbook. 2d ed. 
166p. ALA. $2.75. 

Fowlkes, J. G. and Morgan, D. A. Elementary teachers 
guide to free curriculum material. 6th ed. Proc. 348p. 
Educ. Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. $4.50. 

Intergroup relations in teaching materials; a survey and 
appraisal. Report of the Committee on the study of teach- 
ing materials in intergroup relations. 231p. Amer. Coun- 
cil on Educ. $3. 

Isadore, M. H. and Miller, B. H., comps. Something for 
nothing for your classroom. Mim. 43p. Temple Univ. 75c. 

Kenworthy, L. S., comp. Free and inexpensive materials on 
world affairs for teachers. 100p. The Comp. Brooklyn 
Col., Brooklyn, N. Y. $1; quantity rates. 

Kinney, Lucien and Dresden, Katharine, eds. Better learn- 
ing through current materials. 182p. Stanford Univ. 
Press. $3. 
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Madison (Wis.) Public Schools. Magazine Committee. 
Magazines for elementary grades. Rev. ed. 46p. The 
Schools. 50c. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Div. of Curriculum De- 
velopment. Bur. of Libraries. Library books helpful in 
planning units of work in the elementary and junior 
high schools. Rev. ed. 63p. The Bd. 

Rufsvold, M. I. Audio-visual school library service; a hand- 
book for librarians. 116p. ALA. $2.75. 

Sinclair, T. J. Business-sponsored teaching aids; a report. 
113p. Owen. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Selected references: No. 17, Social 
studies courses of study. 21p; No.18, Teaching the so- 
cial studies. 10p; No. 19, Workbooks. 15p. Proc. The 
Office. Free. 

Williams, Catherine. Sources of teaching material (Mod- 
ern media of educ. ser.1, v.1, no.7). 12p. Ohio State 
Univ. 10c. 


(14) Intercultural Education . 


Amer. Council on Educ. Committee on Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Co-operating Schools. Curriculum in intergroup 
relations; case studies in instruction for secondary schools 
(Work in progress ser.). 168p. The Council. $1.25. 

Arts in Childhood. Children’s right to one world (Ser.4, 
no.2). 23p. Assoc. for Arts in Childhood, Inc. 25c. 

Clinchy, E. R. Intergroup relations centers. 54p. Farrar. 
$1.50. 

Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials; a survey and 
appraisal. Report of the Committee on the study of teach- 
ing materials in intergroup relations. 231p. Amer. Coun- 
cil on Educ. $3. 

Kilpatrick, W.H. Modern education and better human rela- 
tions (Freedom pams.). 31p. Anti-defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., NYC 10. 25c. 

Reading ladders for human relations. Rev. and enl. ed. 
(Intergroup educ. in cooperating schools, Work in prog- 
ress ser.). 115p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1. 


(15) Pre-school, Kindergarten, and Elementary Education 
(See also Section 7) 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Recommended equip- 
ment and supplies for nursery, kindergarten, primary and 
intermediate schools. Rev. ed. 44p. The Assn. $1. 

Averill, L. A. The single-session school day for elementary 
schools. Mim. 37p. Mass. Dept. of Educ. Free. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Selected and annotated bibliogra- 
phy in elementary education. 60p. The Dept. 25c. 

Clark, Eileen. A nursery school procedure. 96p. The Dalton 
Schools, Inc., 108 E. 89th St. 40c. 

Culkin, M. L. Teaching the youngest. 223p. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Eckert, R. G., and Smitter, F. W. Home and school work 
together for young children (Calif. Dept. of educ. Bul. 
v.18, no.1). 56p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

Florida Univ. Col. of Educ. Living and learning in the ele- 
mentary grades; an intimate study of the P. K. Yonge 
laboratory school. 91p. The Univ. 75c. 

*Forest, Ilse. Early years in school; a textbook for students 
of early childhood education. 381p. McGraw. $3.75. 

Goodman, J. O. Nursery-kindergarten education (Wyo. 
univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of educ. research and service, 
Bul. v.7, no.2). Proc. 34p. Wyo. Univ. 50c. 

Herrick, V. E. Improving elementary school programs in 
Wisconsin. Proc. 64p. Wis. Univ. $1. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Suggestions with regard to 
some persistent elementary school problems (Bul. v.25, 
no.1). 35p. The Univ. 50c. 
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Kellogg, Rhoda. Nursery school guide; theory and practice 
for teachers and parents. 501p. Houghton. $4. 

LeBaron, W. A. A Study of the status and trends in ele- 
mentary education in New York state (Univ. of the state 
of N. Y. Bul. no.1366). 50p. Univ. of the State of N. Y. 
25c. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. The public 
and the elementary school; 28th yrbk. (Nat. elementary 
principal v.29, no.1). 347p. NEA. $3. 

New York (State) Univ. Child development guides for 
teachers of 6, 7, and 8-year-old children. Rev. ed. 194p. 
Univ. of the State of N. Y. Press. 15c. 

*Otto, H. J. Principles of elementary education. 430p. Rine- 
hart. $4. 

Play Schools Assn. Inc. How to make a play school work; 
a manual for teachers and group leaders. 36p. The Assn., 
119 W. 57th St. NYC 19. 40c. 

Plichta, Phyllis. Public school kindergartens in Indiana 
(Ind. univ. School of educ. Bul. v.25, no.2). 38p. Ind. 
Univ. 75c. 

Shores, J. H. A critical review of the research on elementary 
school curriculum organization, 1890-1949 (Ill. univ. 
Bul. v.47, no.8). 29p. Ill. Univ. 

Silver Spring (Md.) Nursery School, Inc. Our cooperative 
nursery school. Rev. ed. 100p. Helen M. Jones, Director, 
Silver Spring, Md. $1.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Organization and supervision of ele- 
mentary education in 100 cities, by E. G. Bathurst and 
others (Bul. no.11). 84p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. The place of subjects in the curriculum, 
by E: G. Bathurst and others (Bul. no.12). 33p. Supt. of 
Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Preparing your child for school, by 
H. F. Gabbard (Pam. no.108). 23p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 


(16) Secondary Education 
(See also Sections 7 and 9) 


Bent, R. K. and Kronenberg, H. H. Principles of secondary 
education. 2d ed. 619p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Bossing, N. L. Principles of secondary education. 447p. 
Prentice. $5.15. 

Cooper, D. H. and Peterson, O. E. Schools for young ado- 
lescents; the upper elementary and lower secondary 
grades. Proc. 110p. Supts. Study Club [Chicago] Wm. C. 
Reavis, Univ. of Chic. 75c. 

Faerber, L. J. Provisions for low-ability pupils in Catholic 
high schools. Proc. 246p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. $2.75. 

Harvard Univ. Graduate School of Educ. A report of the 
Conference on secondary education: Is there an emerging 
trend? Proc. unp. The School. Free. 

Hull, J. D. A primer of life adjustment education. 30p. 
Amer. Technical Soc. Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 
37, Ill. 45c; quantity rates. 

Ivins, W. H.; Fox, W. H.; and Segel, David. A study of a 
secondary school program in light of characteristics and 
needs of youth (Ind. univ. School of educ. Div. of res. 
and field services, Bul. v.25, no.6). 69p. Ind. Univ. 75c. 

McFarland, J. W. and Umstattd, J. G. The homeroom in 
215 Texas secondary schools (Texas study of secondary 
educ. Res. study no.7). 18p. Texas Study of Secondary 
Educ. 

McKeough, M. J., ed. The curriculum of the Catholic sec- 
ondary school; proceedings of the workshop . . . June, 
1948. 205p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $3.50. 

Mary Janet, Sister. Catholic secondary education; a national 
survey. 146p. Nat. Catholic Welfare Conf. $1.50. 

Public Educ. Assn. Youth education in New York city; 
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a layman’s guide. 37p. The Assn., 20 W. 40th St., NYC 
18. 75c ea.; quantity rates. 

Thut, I. N. and Gerberich, J. R. Foundations of method for 
secondary schools. 493p. McGraw. $4. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Class size; the larger high school; 
individual class size in 1,260 secondary schools, by Ells- 
worth Tompkins. Proc. 29p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Directory of secondary schools in the 
U. S. (Cir. no.250). Proc. 496p. Supt. of Docs. $1.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. How large are our public high schools, 
by W. H. Gaumnitz and others (Cir. no.304). Proc. 39p. 
Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Large and small classes in secondary 
schools, by Ellsworth Tompkins (Cir. no.306). Proc. 
30p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. What teachers say about class size, by 
Ellsworth Tompkins (Cir. no.311). Proc. 45p. Supt. 
of Docs. 20c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of Secondary Educ. Requirements 
and high school students’ programs, by H. H. Cummings 
(Cir. no.300). Mim. 11p. The Div. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Divs. of Secondary and Vocational 
Educ. Developing life adjustment education in a local 
school, by Dorothy McClure (Cir. no.253). Mim. 18p. 
The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Divs. of Secondary and Vocational 
Educ. Getting programs of life adjustment education 
under way, by H. R. Anderson (Cir. no.252). Sp. The 
Office. Free. 


(17A) Language Arts 


Applegate, Mauree. Helping children write; a thinking to- 
gether about children’s creative writing. 173p. Internat. 
Textbook Co. $2.75. 

Chapin, A. B. and Lundin, Ruth. Your child’s speech and 
how to improve it. 30p. Western Reserve Univ. Press. 
Pe 

Dale, Edgar, comp. Bibliography of vocabulary studies. 
Mim. 101p. Ohio State Univ. $1.50. 

Dawson, M. A. Language teaching in grades one and two. 
100p. World Bk. Co. $1.56. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Report of the Con- 
ference on college freshman courses in composition and 
communication. Proc. 109p. The Council. 

Heffron, P. M. and Duffey, W. R. Teaching speech; meth- 
ods and aims in the study of speech. Rev. ed. Mim. 290p. 
Burgess Pub. Co. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Commission on the 
English Curriculum. An outline of the desirable out- 
comes and experiences in the language arts which will 
be illustrated in the curriculum study (Communication 
no.7). Folder. The Council. 10c; quantity rates. 

New York (State) Dept. of Educ. Learning to spell (Univ. 
of the state of N. Y. Bul. no.1368). 33p. Univ. of the 
State of N. Y. Press. 

*Rasmussen, Carrie. Speech methods in the elementary 
school. 340p. Ronald. $3.50. 


(17B) Reading 


Adams, Fay; Gray, Lillian; and Reese, Dora. Teaching 
children to read. 525p. Ronald. $4. 

Almy, M. C. Children’s experiences prior to first grade and 
success in beginning reading (Contribs. to educ. no.954). 
124p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.35. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. This is reading. 40p. The Assn. 
75c. 

Baer, Stanley, and others. How do the comics affect your 
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child? (Northwestern univ. Reviewing stand, v.13, no.6). 
12p. Northwestern Univ. 10c. 

Boyd, Gertrude. Appraising and developing reading skills 
(Wyo. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of educ. res. and service. 
Mono. ser. no.7). Proc. 41p. Wyo. Univ. 50c. 

Boyd, Gertrude. Remedial techniques for reading difficul- 
ties (Wyo. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of educ. res. and 
services. Mono. ser. no.6). 34p. Wyo. Univ. 50c. 

Chicago Univ. Reading Clinics. Clinical studies in reading, 
1 (Sup. educ. mono. no.68). 173p. Univ. of Chic. Press. 
$3.50. 

Gans, Roma. Reading is fun; developing children’s read- 
ing interests (Parent-teacher ser.). 51p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 60c. 

Garrett, Helen. When shall we begin to teach reading? 
(Univ. of the state of N. Y. Bul. no.1367). 50p. Univ. 
of the State of N. Y. Press. 

*Gray, W. S., ed. Classroom techniques in improving read- 
ing (Proceedings of the annual Conference on reading, 
v.11, Sup. educ. mono. no.69). 246p. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $2.75. 

Gray, W. S., ed. Reading in an age of mass communica- 
tion; report of the Committee on reading at the second- 
ary school and college levels (Nat. council of teachers of 
English mono. no.17). 108p. Appleton. $1.50. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Committee on Read- 
ing in the Elementary Grades. Children learn to read. 
64p. The Council. 60c. 

*Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. Reading in the elemen- 
tary school; 48th yrbk. pt.2. 343p. The Soc. $3.50; $2.75 
pa. 

Potter, M. C. Perception of symbol orientation and early 
reading success (Contribs. to educ. no.939). 69p. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.10. 

Rudolf, K. B. The effect of reading instruction on achieve- 
ment in eighth grade social studies (Contribs. to educ. 
no.945). 72p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $2.10. 

Russell, D. H. Children learn to read. 403p. Ginn. $3.25. 

*Witty, Paul. Reading in modern education. 319p. Heath. 
$3.50. 

Wollner, M. H. B. Children’s voluntary reading as an ex- 
pression of individuality (Contribs. to educ. no.944). 
117p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.35. 


(17C) Foreign Languages 


California Committee for the Study of Educ. Second Cali- 
fornia Sub-committee on Foreign Languages. Minimum 
essentials for a foreign language program for the high 
school (Calif. Dept. of educ. Bul. v.18, no.3). 102p. 
Calif. Univ. $1. 

Coleman, Algernon. An analytical bibliography of mod- 
ern language teaching, vol.3, 1937-1942. 549p. King’s 
Crown Press. $5.50. 

Kettelkamp, G. C. Which step first? The relation of se- 
quence to language achievement (Ill. univ. Bul. v.46, 
no.58). 40p. Ill. Univ. 


(18) Mathematics and Science 


Brownell, W. A. and Moser, H. E. Meaningful vs. mechan- 
ical learning: a study in grade 3 subtraction. 207p. Duke 
Univ. Press. $3. 

Buswell, G. T. and Hartung, M. L., eds. Arithmetic 1949; 
papers presented at the 4th annual conference on arith- 
metic (Sup. educ. mono. no.70). 100p. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $2.25. 

Chicago (Ill.) Public Schools. Dept. of Elementary Educ. 
Arithmetic teaching techniques; an in-service survey and 
study. 347p. Chicago Bd. of Educ. 
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Fuller, K. G. An experimental study of two methods of 
long division (Contribs. to educ. no.951). 76p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.10. 

Lampkin, R. H. Variability in recognizing scientific in- 
quirty; an analysis of high school science textbooks (Con- 
tribs. to educ. no.955). 79p. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.10. 

Laton, A. D. and Powers, S. R. New directions in science 
teaching; a report of a cooperative project in 17 second- 
ary schools with the Bureau of educational research in 
science, Teachers college, Columbia univ. 164p. McGraw. 
$2.50. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Teaching conditions and the 
work week of high school science teachers. Proc. 18p. 
NEA. 25c. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Advisory Council on Industry- 
Science Teaching Relations. Regional conference on in- 
dustry-science teaching relations . . . 1949; report of 
proceedings. Proc. 23p. NEA. 

New York State Assn. of Elementary School Principals. 
Science for our children; a report of the Committee for 
the study of the teaching of elementary school science in 
New York state (Bul. no.12). 95p. Chas. E. Flinn, 1152 
Harrison St., Watertown, N. Y. $1. 

Remmers, H. H., ed. Student achievement and instructor 
evaluation in chemistry (Purdue univ. Studies in higher 
educ. no.66). 29p. Purdue Univ. 75c. 

Rosenquist, L. L. Young children learn to use arithmetic. 
175p. Ginn. $2.50. 

Stern, Catherine. Children discover arithmetic; an intro- 
duction to structural arithmetic. 295p. Harper. $4.50. 
Taylor, E. H. and Mills, C. N. Arithmetic for teacher-train- 

ing classes. 3d ed. 441p. Holt. $3. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Science teaching in rural and small 
town schools, by G. O. Blough and P. E. Blackwood 
(Bul. no.5). 55p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

Whittenburg, Clarice. Making arithmetic meaningful for 
the young school child (Wyo. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. 
of educ. res. and service. Mono. ser. no.5). Proc. 20p. 
Wyo. Univ. 50c. 


(19) Social Studies 


Harrison, Maxine, comp. International and interracial un- 
derstanding; catalogue of 16 mm. films dealing with the 
United Nations, member states and related subjects. Rev. 
ed. Mim. 81p. Women United for the UN, Information 
Center for the UN, 535 5th Ave., NYC 17. Free. 

Kenworthy, L. S., comp. Free and inexpensive materials on 
world affairs for teachers. 100p. The Comp. Brooklyn 
Col., Brooklyn, N. Y. $1; quantity rates. 

Middle States Council for the Social Studies. Teaching the 
world responsibilities of Americans (Proceedings, v.45). 
Proc. 76p. The Council. $1. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. America’s stake in 
human rights, by R. W. Crary and J. T. Robinson (Bul. 
no.24). 51p. 25c; Bibliography of textbooks in the social 
studies, by A. W. Spieseke (Bul. no.23). 48p. 75c; 
Developing citizenship through school activities, ed. by 
L. M. Shufelt (Bul. no.22). 91p. 75c; Improving human 
relations, ed. by H. H. Cummings (Bul. no.25). 158p. 
50c. The Council. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. How to use daily news- 
papers, by H. H. Cummings and Harry Bard (How to 
do it ser. no.5). 6p. The Council. 10c; quantity rates. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. How to use group dis- 
cussion, by R. E. Litchen (How to do it ser. no.6). 6p. 
The Council. 10c; quantity rates. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. Improving the teaching 
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of world history, ed. by Edith West (20th yrbk.). 275p. 
The Council. $3; $2.50 pa. 

Nat. Council of Geography Teachers. Committee on High 
School Geography. Geography in the high school. 400p. 
McKnight. $3.50. 

NEA. Committee on International Relations. Teaching 
United Nations: a pictorial report. 32p. NEA. $1. 
Rudolf, K. B. The effect of reading instruction on achieve- 
ment in eighth grade social studies (Contribs. to educ. 
no.945). 72p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 

Pubs. $2.10. 

Shimberg, Benjamin. The relationship between information 
and attitudes of high-school students on certain inter- 
national issues (Purdue univ. Studies in higher educ. 
no.68). 40p. Purdue Univ. 75c. 

South Bend (Ind.) School City. For our time; a handbook 
for elementary social studies teachers. 47p. The Schools. 
$1. 

Unesco. Some suggestions on teaching about the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. (Towards world un- 
derstanding, no.1). 26p. Distrib. by Columbia Univ. 
Press. 10c. 

Unesco. The United Nations and world citizenship (To- 
wards world understanding, no.4). 35p. Distrib. by Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press. 10c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Motion pictures on democracy; a se- 
lective bibliography. Preliminary ed. Mim. 39p. The Of- 
fice. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Teaching of United States history in 
public high schools; an inquiry into offerings and regis- 
trations, by H. R. Anderson (Bul. no.7). 20p. Supt. of 
Docs. 15c. 


(20) Art and Music 


Flagg, Marion. Musical learning; a guide to child growth. 
195p. Birchard. $2.75. 

Hood, M. V. and Schultz, E. J. Learning music through 
rhythm. 180p. Ginn. $3. 

Jones, L. B. Building the instrumental music department. 
143p. C. Fischer, Inc., 56 Cooper Sq., NYC 3. $3.50. 
Jones, Vincent. Music education in the college. 220p. 

Birchard. $3. 

Larson, W. S. Bibliography of research studies in music 
education, 1932-1948. 119p. Music Educators Nat. Conf. 
$2. 

Leavitt, H. S. and Freeman, W. S. Recordings for the ele- 
mentary school. 127p. Durrell. $2.40. 

Madison, T. H.; Kelley, D. G.; and Fox, W. H. Music in 
the elementary schools in Indiana (Ind. univ. School of 
educ. Bul. v.25, no.4). 64p. Ind. Univ. 75c. 

Music Educators Nat. Conference. Piano instruction in the 
schools; a report and interpretation of a national survey, 
ed. by W. R. Sur. 63p. The Conf. $1. 

Nat. Art Educ. Assn. Art education organizes; the 1949 
yrbk., ed. by I. L. DeFrancesco. 149p. The Assn. $2.50. 
*Read, Herbert. Education through art. 320p. Pantheon. 

$5.50. 

Winslow, L. L. The integrated school art program. 2d ed. 
422p. McGraw. $3.50. 


(21A) General Vocational and Industrial Education 


Anderson, M. H. Teaching apprentices and preparing train- 
ing materials. 170p. Amer. Technical Soc. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Guide for industrial arts educa- 
tion in California (Bul. v.18, no.7). 48p. The Dept. 25c. 

Polish Research and Information Service. Vocational edu- 
cation (Education in Poland, report 3). Proc. 22p. The 
Service, 250 W. 57th St., NYC 19. Free. 
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Prosser, C. A. and Quigley, T. H. Vocational education in 
a democracy. [Rev. ed.}] 575p. Amer. Technical Soc. 
$6.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Administration of 
vocational education (Vocational educ. bul. no.1, Gen- 
eral ser. no.1, rev. 1948). 112p. Supt. of Docs. 30c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Digest of annual re- 
ports of state boards for vocational education . . . fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1948. Proc. 70p. Supt. of Docs. 

Vocational Instructor's School Shop Handbook. Curriculum 
planning from the school shop level (1949, no.2, pt.2). 
30p. Vocational Arts Pub. Co. $1. 

Waldeck, P. S. A guide for industrial arts shop planning. 
40p. Ohio Dept. of Educ. 


(21B) Business Education 


California. Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Business Educ. Annual 
descriptive report of distributive education in California 
(Bus. educ. pub. no.44). Mim. 47p. The Dept. Free. 

Delta Pi Epsilon. Kappa Chapter. A directory of film eval- 
uations for teachers of business subjects. Mim. unp. 
Univ. of Mich. School of Educ. $1. 

Enterline, H. G. Trends of thought in business education 
(Mono. no.72). 30p. South-Western Pub. Co. Single 
copy free. 

Haas, K. B. Distributive education. 2d ed. 299p. Gregg. $3. 

Harms, Harm. Methods in vocational business education. 
334p. South-Western Pub. Co. $2.40. 

Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching transcription. 356p. 
Gregg. $3. 

Mossin, A. C. Selling performance and contentment in rela- 
tion to school background (Contribs. to educ. no.952). 
166p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.75. 

National Business Teachers Assn. and Eastern Business 
Teachers Assn. General business education (Amer. busi- 
ness educ. yrbk. v.6). 382p. N. Y. Univ. Bkstore. $3. 

Nat. Office Management Assn., Yakima (Wash.) Valley 
Chapter. Business and the schools; education through co- 
operation; summary of a survey of business and business 
education in Yakima, Wash. 47p. L. R. Driscoll, Nat. 
Office Management Assn., Yakima, Wash. $1.25. 

New Jersey Business Educ. Assn. A survey of business edu- 
cation in New Jersey. 75p. F. W. Loso, Elizabeth (N. J.) 
Public Schools. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Business educa- 
tion manual (Bul. no.271). 184p. The Dept. 75c. 

Tonne, H. A.; Popham, E. L.; and Freeman, M. H. Methods 
of teaching business subjects. 438p. Gregg. $3.50. 

Turille, S. J. Principles and methods in business education. 
320p. McClure Printing Co., Staunton, Va. $4. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Business experience 
for business teachers; plans and procedures, by B. F. 
Kyker (Bul. no.241, Bus. educ. ser. no.18). 11p. Supt. 
of Docs. Se. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Evaluating and re- 
porting student progress in business education, by C. W. 
Humphrey and M. M. Lamb (Bul. no.238, Bus. educ. 
ser. no.17). 16p. Supt. of Docs. 10c. 


(21C) Agricultural Education 


Brunner, E. deS. and Yang, E. H. P. Rural America and the 
extension service. 210p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $3; $2.80 pa. 

Hamlin, H. M. Agricultural education in community schools. 
487p. The Interstate Printing Co., Danville, Ill. $3.75. 
Kelsey, L. D. and Hearne, C. C. Cooperative extension 

work. 424p. Comstock Pub. Co., Ithaca, N. Y. $4. 

New York (State) Univ. Agriculture in the junior high 


school (Bul. no.1360). 30p. Univ. of the State of N. Y. 
Press. 15c. 

New York (State) Univ. Bur. of Agricultural Educ. Agri- 
cultural education for young adults (Bul. no.1363). 16p. 
The Univ. of the State of N. Y. Press. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. An evaluation of local 
programs of vocational education in agriculture (Bul. 
no.240, Agric. ser. no.58). 75p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 


(22) Guidance and Personnel Service 


Amer. Council on Educ. Helping students find employ- 
ment (Studies, ser.6, no.12). 37p. The Council. 75c. 
Amer. Council on Educ. The student personnel point of 
view (Studies, ser.6, no.13). 20p. The Council. 25c. 
Bedell, R. C., ed. Career conferences: suggestions for Ne- 
braska schools (Nebr. guidance bul. no.2). 40p. Nebr. 

Dept. of Vocational Educ. $1. 

*Brouwer, P. J. Student personnel services in general edu- 
cation (Cooperative study in general educ.). 317p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $3.50. 

Citizen's Committee on Children of New York City, Inc. 
Children absent from school; a report and a program. 
116p. The Com., 136 E. 57th St., NYC 22. $1; quantity 
rates. 

Counselor preparation [a manual prepared by a joint com- 
mittee representing eight professional organizations}. 37p. 
Nat. Vocational Guidance Assn. 50c. 

Davis, F. G. Guidance manual for principals. 71p. McGraw. 
$1.25. 

Deferrari, R. J., ed. Guidance in Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities; the proceedings of the workshop on guidance 
. . . June, 1948. 303p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. 
$4. 

Donahue, W. T.; Coombs, C. H.; and Travers, R. M. W. 
The measurement of adjustment and achievement. 256p. 
Univ. of Mich. Press. $3.75; $3 pa. 

Erickson, C. E. A practical handbook for school counselors. 
224p. Ronald. $3. 

Gaede, W. R., ed. Looking at Brooklyn college students; 
studies made by their teachers and counselors. Mim. 71p. 
Brooklyn Col. $1. 

Hilton, M. E., ed. Guide to guidance; a selected bibliography 
of 1948 publications of interest to deans, counselors, ad- 
visers, teachers, and administrators (v.11). 59p. Syracuse 
Univ. Press. $1.25. 

Hoppock, Robert. Group guidance; principles, techniques, 
and evaluation. 393p. McGraw. $3.75. 

Huebener, Theodore. Vocational opportunities for foreign 
language students. 3d rev. ed. (Modern language J. Sup. 
ser. no.1). 35p. Modern Language Journal. 30c. 

Kelley, J. A. College life and the mores. 308p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.75. 

Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. Handbook for attendance officers 
(Educ. bul. v.16, no.11). p.761-783. The Dept. 

Mathewson, R. H. Guidance policy and practice. 294p. 
Harper. $3. 

Minnesota Univ. Student Counseling Bur. The counseling 
and guidance use of test scores. 34p. Univ. of Minn. 
Press. $1; quantity rates. 

New England School Development Council. Effective prac- 
tices in guidance and adjustment. Proc. 21p. The Coun- 
cil, 13 Kirkland St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 80c; quantity 
rates. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Manual of procedures in 
individual and group guidance in junior high schools 
(Curriculum bul. no.4). 120p. The Dept. 

Rothney, J. W. M. and Roens, B. A. Counseling the indi- 
vidual student. 364p. Wm. Sloane Assoc. Inc. $3. 
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Splaver, Sarah. Opportunities in vocational guidance. 104p. 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc, 45 W. 45th St., 
NYC 19. $1. 

Strang, Ruth. Counseling technics in college and secondary 
school. Rev. and enl. ed. 302p. Harper. $4. 

Stuit, D. B. and others. Predicting success in professional 
schools (Amer. council on educ. Studies, ser.6). 187p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. $3. 

*Super, D. E. Appraising vocational fitness by means of psy- 
chological tests. 727p. Harper. $6. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of Vocational Educ. Adminis- 
trative relationships of the guidance program (Misc. 
3314-8). 24p; Counselor competencies in analysis of the 
individual (Misc. 3314-4). 31p; Duties, standards, and 
qualifications of counselors (Misc. 3314-1). 6p. Mim. 
The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Evaluating guidance procedures; a 
review of the literature, by C. P. Froehlich (Misc. 
no.3310). Mim. 26p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. How to use the criteria for evaluating 
guidance programs in secondary schools, Form B, by 
A. L. Benson (Misc. 3317A). Mim. 17p. The Office. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Offerings in guidance work in col- 
leges and universities, summer 1949 (Misc. 3162, rev. 
1949). 45p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of Secondary Educ. Selected lists 
of tests for pupil personnel services (Cir. no.312) ; List 
of intelligence tests (Cir. no.313); List of test batteries 
(Cir. no.314) ; Special guidance test list (Cir. no.315) ; 
List of personality tests (Cir. no.316). Mim. The Office. 
Free. 

Ward, Roswell. Out-of-school vocational guidance; the or- 
ganization, operation, and development of community 
vocational guidance service. 155p. Harper. $2.50. 

*Williamson, E. G., ed. Trends in student personnel work. 
417p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $5. 

Williamson, E. G. and Foley, J. D. Counseling and dis- 
cipline. 387p. McGraw. $3.75. 


(23) Health, Physical and Safety Education, Recreation 


Bovard, J. F.; Cozens, F. W.; and Hagman, E. P. Tests and 
measurements in physical education. 3d ed. 410p. Saun- 
ders. $4.50. 

Brownell, C. L. Principles of health education applied. 366p. 
McGraw. $3.75. 

Detroit (Mich.) Public Schools. Dept of School Lunch- 
rooms. Safety manual for school lunchrooms. Proc. 43p. 
The Schools. 

Dyer, D. B. and Lichtig, J. G. Liability in public recre- 
ation. 107p. C. C. Nelson Pub. Co., Appleton, Wis. $3. 

Fields, M. R. and Edgerton, A. E. Teacher's guide for health 
education. 543p. Remsen Press, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 
2, N. Y. $6.75. 

Franzen, Raymond. Tabulation of special survey on high 
school student health and nutrition habits by the Insti- 
tute of student opinion. Mim. 34p. Scholastic Magazine. 

Healey, W. A. Physical education demonstrations made 
easy. 81p. Interstate Printers and Pubs., Danville, Ill. $2. 

Howard Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. The health status and 
health education of Negroes in the United States (J. of 
Negro Educ. v.18, no.3. Ytbk. no.18). p.197-443. How- 
ard Univ. Press. $2. 

Jobe, M. L. Handbook of day-camping. 189p. Assn. Press. 
$3. 

Kelly, E. D. Teaching posture and body mechanics. 212p. 
A. S. Barnes. $3.75. 

Leavitt, N. M. and Price, H. D. Intramural and recreational 
sports for men and women. 323p. A. S. Barnes. $3. 


Means, L. E. The organization and administration of intra- 

ra sports. 442p. C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
5.75. 

*Oberteuffer, Delbert. School health education; a textbook 
for teachers, nurses, and other professional personnel. 
405p. Harper. $3.25. 

O'Keefe, P. R. and Fahey, Helen. Education through physi- 
cal activities; physical education and recreation for ele 
— grades. 309p. C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

4. 

Rathbone, J. L. Corrective physical education. 300p. Saun- 
ders. $3.75. 

Report of the Regional demonstration workshop on teacher 
education for health in secondary schools at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. Proc. 64p. U. S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Shurr, Gertrude and Yocom, R. D. Modern dance tech- 
niques and teaching. 191p. A. S. Barnes. $3.75. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Petersburg builds a health program, 
by E. G. Bathurst (Bul. no.9). 50p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

U. S. President's Highway Safety Conference, 1949. Re- 
port of Committee on education. 29p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

Voltmer, E. F. and Esslinger, A. A. The organization and 
administration of physical education. 2d ed. 419p. Ap- 
pleton. $3.50. 

Williams, J. F. and Abernathy, Ruth. Health education in 
schools. 316p. Ronald. $3.50. 


(24) Special Education and Exceptional Children 


Illinois Commission for Handicapped Children. The edu- 
cable mentally handicapped child in Illinois. 3d ed. 60p. 
The Com., 160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education of crippled children in the 
United States, by R. P. Mackie (Leaflet no.80). 12p. 
Supt. of Docs. 10c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. School in the hospital, by R. P. Mackie 
and Margaret Fitzgerald (Bul. no.3). 54p. Supt. of Docs. 
25c, 

U. S. Office of Educ. State legislation for education of ex- 
ceptional children (Bul. no.2). 61p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

Wallin, J. E. W. Children with mental and physical handi- 
caps. 549p. Prentice. $5. 

Woods Schools. Child Research Clinic. The emotional cli- 
mate of the exceptional child; proceedings of the spring 
conference on education and the exceptional child. 50p. 
The Schools, Langhorne, Pa. Free. 


(25) Education for Family Life; Consumer Education 


California. Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Homemaking Educ. 
Home projects in the homemaking program. Proc. 39p. 
The Dept. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary School Principals. Consumer Educ. 
Study. Effective shopping; a school-and-community proj- 
ect for high school students (Consumer educ. ser. unit 
no.11). 110p. The Assn. 35c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Frontiers in home- 
making education; programs for adults, by Elizabeth 
Riner (Bul. no.239, Home economics educ. ser. no.25). 
63p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

Virginia Univ. Extension Div. Homes of tomorrow—and 
today; a positive approach to education for family life 
(New dominion ser. Extension div. bul. no.104). unp. 
The Univ. 

Williamson, Maude and Lyle, M. S. Homemaking educa- 
tion for adults. 236p. Appleton. $2.50. 

Wilson, M. K. A study of the achievement of college stu- 
dents in beginning courses in food preparation and serv- 
ing and related factors (Contribs. to educ. no.958). 81p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.35. 
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(26) Rural Education 


Hilton, Ernest. Rural school management. 278p. Amer. Bk. 
Co. $3.25. 
(27) Negro Education 


Buggs, C. W. Premedical education for Negroes: interpre- 
tations and recommendations based upon a survey in 15 
selected Negro colleges. Proc. 52p. U. S. Office of Educ. 
Free. 

Dabney, L. G. History of schools for Negroes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1807-1947. 287p. The Author, 1737 
Willard St., N. W., Wash. 9, D. C. $3. 

Embree, E. R. and Waxman, Julia. Investment in people; 
the story of the Julius Rosenwald fund. 291p. Harper. $3. 

Howard Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. The health status 
and health education of Negroes in the United States 
(J. of Negro Educ. v.18, no.3, Yrbk. no.18). p.197-443. 
Howard Univ. Press. $2. 

Scott, J. I. E. Negro students and their colleges. 179p. 
Meador. $2.50. 


(28A) Higher Education 


Amer. Assn. of Univ. Women. AAUW members look at 
college education; an interim report, by P. W. Cautley. 
Proc. 43p. The Assn. 25c. 

Amer. Council on Educ. On getting into college; a study 
made for the Committee on discriminations in college 
admissions. 99p. The Council. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. The role of colleges and univer- 
sities in international understanding; a report of a con- 
ference . . . ed. by H. L. Nostrand and F. J. Brown 
(Studies, ser.1, no.38). 137p. The Council. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Educ. Wanted: 30,000 instructors for community col- 
leges; a bulletin for prospective teachers and for insti- 
tutions preparing teachers. 51p. The Council. $1. 

Assn. of Amer. Colleges. The colleges for world service; 
the proceedings of the 35th annual meeting (Bul. v.35, 
no.1). 219p. The Assn. 

Bell, Laird; Compton, A. H.; and Tyler, Ralph. What 
should society expect from a university? (Univ. of Chic. 
Round Table no.574). 16 p. Univ. of Chic. 10c. 

Bd. of Control for Southern Regional Educ. Regional co- 
operation in higher education; a progress report, July, 
1949. 22p. The Bd., 316 Peachtree St. N. E., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. Free. 

*Brouwer, P. J. Student personnel services in general edu- 
cation (Cooperative study in general educ.). 317p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $3.50. 

Burchard, J. E.; David, C. W.; and Boyd, J. P.; eds. Plan- 
ning the university library building; a summary of dis- 
cussions by librarians, architects, and engineers. 145p. 
Princeton Univ. Press. $2.50. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Vocational education in the 
junior college; a handbook. Proc. 88p. The Dept. 

California Junior College Assn. Plant Committee. Plan- 
ning junior colleges. Mim. 36p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

Carmichael, O. C. The changing role of higher education. 
102p. Macmillan. $1.75. 

College and Univ. Personnel Assn. Employee personnel 
practices in colleges and universities. Mim. 65p. The 
Assn. $2. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. Supplement to the 1949 
handbook; changes in terms of admission to the member 
colleges for 1950. 106p. The Bd. 

Communism and academic freedom; the record of the tenure 
cases at the University of Washington. 125p. Univ. of 
Wash. Press. $1.50. 


Conley, W. H. and Bertalan, F. J., comps. Significant lit- 
erature of the junior college, 1941-1948; an annotated 
bibliography. Proc. 40p. Amer. Assn. of Jr. Cols. 25c. 
Dungan, R. A. and Klopf, Gordon. Student leadership and 
government in higher education, rev. by R. G. Heggie. 

39p. U. S. Nat. Student Assn. 25c; quantity rates. 

Emerson, S. G. Off to college. 149p. Winston. $2. 

Fackenthal, F. D. The greater power and other addresses. 
87p. Columbia Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Feingold, S. N. Scholarships, fellowships and loans. 254p. 
Bellman. $6. 

Fowlkes, J. G., ed. Higher education for American society; 
papers delivered at the National educational conference, 
Madison, 1948. 427p. Univ. of Wis. Press. $4. 

Gaede, W. R., ed. Looking at Brooklyn college students; 
studies made by their teachers and counselors. Mim. 71p. 
Brooklyn Col. $1. 

Harris, S. E. The market for college graduates and related 
aspects of education and income. 207p. Harvard Univ. 
Press. $4. 

Higher education. The Fortune survey (Fortune magazine, 
sup. September, 1949). 16p. Fortune Magazine. Free. 
Hogarth, C. P. Policy making in colleges related to the 
Methodist church (Contrib. to educ. no.389). 151p. 

Geo. Peabody Col. $2.50. 

Ivy, A. C. and Ross, Irwin. Religion and race: Barriers to 
college? (Public affairs pam. no.153). 32p. Public Af- 
fairs Com., Inc., 22 E. 38th St., NYC 16. 20c. 

Jones, Vincent. Music education in the college. 220p. 
Birchard. $3. 

Kelley, J. A. College life and the mores. 308p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.75. 

McGrath, E. J., ed. Communication in general education. 
244p. Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 Main St., Dubuque, Ia. 
$3. 

McGrath, E. J., ed. The humanities in general education. 
308p. Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 Main St., Dubuque, Ia. 
$3.25. 

Nat. Assn. of Foreign Student Advisers. Handbook for 
counselors of students from abroad. Experimental ed. 
Proc. 214p. The Assn., 2 W. 45th St. 

National Conference on Higher Educ. Current trends in 
higher education, 1949; official group reports of the 4th 
annual conference, ed. by R. W. McDonald. 202p. NEA. 
$2. 

New York (State) Univ. Higher education provided by 
New York state as of June 30, 1948; the state colleges 
that became the State University (Bul. no.1362). 21p. 
The Univ. 

North Carolina Univ. School of Educ. Summary report of 
the first junior college work conference. Mim. 48p. The 
Univ. Free. 

Old truths and new horizons; addresses delivered at the 
inauguration of Dr. Raymond B. Allen as president of the 
University of Washington, 1947. 173p. Univ. of Wash. 
Press. $2.50. 

Pressey, S. L. Educational acceleration; appraisals and basic 
problems (Ohio state univ. Bur. of educ. res. mono. 
no.31). 153p. Ohio State Univ. $3; $2.50 pa. 

Rogers, F. R. Treason in American education; a case his- 
tory. 169p. Pleiades Pubs., 521 Fifth Ave., NYC 17. $3. 

Roper, Elmo. Factors affecting the admission of high school 
seniors to college; a report . . . for the Committee on 
a study of discriminations in college admissions. Proc. 
312p. Amer. Council on Educ. $3.50. 

Scheps, Clarence. Accounting for colleges and universities. 
391p. La. State Univ. Press. $6.50. 

Scott, J. I. E. Negro students and their colleges. 179p. 
Meador. $2.50. 
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Shuck, Emerson. Practices in administering the master’s 
thesis in 177 American graduate schools. Mim. 4p. The 
Author, Bowling Green State Univ. Free. 

Siemens, C. H. and others. Junior college syllabus; a 
course outline for pre-service and in-service training of 
junior college teachers and administrators. Mim. 77p. 
C. C. Crawford, 3832 W. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 43, 
Calif. $1.50. 

Stetler, H. G. College admission practices with respect to 
race, religion and national origin of Connecticut high 
school graduates. 111p. Conn. State Inter-racial Commis- 
sion, 500 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. $1. 

Syracuse Univ. Evaluation Service Center. University self- 
survey; report to the faculty. 75p. Syracuse Univ. $1. 
U. S. Office of Educ. Accredited higher institutions 1948, 

by T. B. Wilkins (Bul. no.6). 120p. Supt. of Docs. 30c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. College building needs; a survey of 
existing space in relation to needed buildings and the 
means for providing them, by E. V. Hollis and others 
(Special ser. no.1). 58p. Supt. of Docs. 25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Federal Radio Educ. Committee. 
FREC directory of colleges offering courses in radio and 
television, 1948-49. Mim. 30p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Statistics of land-grant colleges and 
universities, year ended June 30, 1948 (Bul. no.8). 46p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of Higher Educ. Surveys of higher 
education in the U. S.: 1937-1949 (Cir. no.257). Proc. 
24p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Survey of salaries and occupational 
attitudes of faculty personnel of higher education, 1947- 
48 (Cir. no.254). Mim. 16p. The Office. Free. 

Ward, L. R. Blueprint for a Catholic university. 402p. 
Herder. $5. 

West, R. L. National student unions. 80p. U. S. Nat. Stu- 
dent Assn. 25c. 

Williamson, E. G. and Foley, J. D. Counseling and dis- 
cipline. 387p. McGraw. $3.75. 


(28B) Professional Education 


Amer. Camping Assn. Camp leadership courses for colleges 
and universities. 32p. The Assn. $1. 

Amer. Institute of Accountants. Committee on Selection of 
Personnel. Results of achievement tests and orientation 
tests administered in schools of business of 159 colleges 
and universities, Spring, 1949 (College accounting test- 
ing program, bul. no.7). Proc. 24p. The Inst., 437 W. 
59th St., NYC 19. 

Ashford, Mahlon, ed. Trends in medical education; the 
N. Y. Academy of medicine institute on medical edu- 
cation, 1947. 320p. Commonwealth Fund. $3. 

Berelson, Bernard, ed. Education for librarianship; papers 
presented at the Library conference, University of Chi- 
cago... 1948. 307p. A.L.A. $4. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Business Educ. The 
structure of vocational business education curriculums 
in the public junior colleges of California (Business 
educ. pub. no.45). Mim. 64p. The Dept. 

The challenge of business education; papers published in 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the founding of 
the School of business of the University of Chicago. 53p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. 

Guthrie, W. S Applications to the professional schools and 
colleges for fall term 1948 . . . a manual of current in- 
formation for faculty advisers and counselors of pre- 
professional students. Proc. 82p. Ohio State Univ. 

Harris, S. E. The market for college graduates and related 
aspects of education and income. 207p. Harvard Univ. 
Press. $4. 


Hoelscher, R. P. and Rising, Justus, eds. Proceedings of the 
summer school for drawing teachers . . . 1946, Wash- 
ington university, St. Louis, Mo. 639p. McGraw. $7.50. 

Home economics in higher education; criteria for evaluating 
undergraduate programs. 181p. Amer. Home Economics 
Assn. $2.50. 

Krakower, Hyman. Tests and measurements applied to 
nursing education. Proc. 179p. Putnam. 

Lancour, Harold, ed. Issues in library education: a report 
of the Conference on library education, Princeton uni- 
versity . . . 1948. Proc. 74p. Council of Nat. Library 
Assns. Distributed by Edwards Bros. $2. 

McCahan, David and Hamburg, Morris. College and uni- 
versity courses in insurance and related subjects; a sur- 
vey. Sip. S. S. Huebner Found. for Insurance Educ., 3924 
Walnut St., Phila. 4, Pa. $1. 

McCulloch, W. F. Forest management education in Ore- 
gon (Ore. state monos. Studies in educ. and guidance, 
no.2). 135p. Ore. State Col. $1. 

McLean, J. E., ed. The public service and university edu- 
cation. 246p. Princeton Univ. Press. $3.75. 

McManus, R. L. The effect of experience on nursing achieve- 
ment (Contribs. to educ. no. 938). 64p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.10. 

Maguire, Sister M. A. Contractual relationships existing 
between schools of nursing and participating agencies. 
44p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. $1. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. College and university 
traffic training. 10p. NEA. 20c. 

New York (State) Univ. Committee on Medical Educa- 
tion Centers. Report . . . June 16, 1949. 63p. The Univ. 
Free. 

Pennsylvania Assn. of Colleges and Univs. Developments 
in public social welfare and their implications for edu- 
cation; proceedings of conference . . . 1948. 111p. The 
Assn. 

Reece, E. J. The task and training of librarians; a report of 
a field investigation. 91p. King’s Crown Press. $1.75. 
Stuit, D. B. and others. Predicting success in professional 
schools (Amer. council on educ. studies, ser.6). 187p. 

Amer. Council on Educ. $3. 

Tuttle, Marguerite. A guide to education for professional 
careers. 4th ed. 127p. The Author, 23 W. 44th St., NYC 
18. $1.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Div. of Secondary Educ. Institutions 
offering professional education in health education, physi- 
cal education, recreation. Proc. 19p. The Office. Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Offerings in guidance work in colleges 
and universities, summer 1949 (Misc. 3162, rev. 1949). 
Proc. 46p. The Office. Free. 


(29) Adult Education 


Bergevin, Paul. A philosophy for adult education. 19p. 
Purdue-Indiana Univ. Community Services in Adult Educ. 
Wylie Hall, Bloomington, Ind. Free. 

Brunner, E. deS. and Yang, E. H. P. Rural America and 
the extension service. 210p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. 

Kelsey, L. D. and Hearne, C. C. Cooperative extension 
work. 424p. Comstock Pub. Co., Ithaca, N. Y. $4. 

Lippitt, Ronald. Training in community relations; a research 
exploration toward new group skills. 286. Harper. $3.50. 

NEA. Dept. of Adult Educ. and the Amer. Educ. Research 
Assn. Needed research in adult education. Mim. 32p. 
NEA. 25c. 

New York (State) Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Adult Educ. 
Adventure in cooperation: community building in a cen- 
tral school district. 23p. The Dept. 
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New York (State) Univ. Bur. of Agricultural Educ. Agri- 
cultural education for young adults (Bul. no.1363). 16p. 
The Univ. 

New York (State) Univ. International understanding in 
your hometown. Mim. 12p. The Univ. 

Norton, E. N. Parent education in the nursery school. Proc. 
30p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. 50c. 

*Powell, J. W. Education for maturity; an empirical essay 
on adult group study. 242p. Hermitage House, Inc., 
1 Madison Ave., NYC 10. $3. 

Stigers, M. F. Making conference programs work. 256p. 
McGraw. $3.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Adult education activities of the pub- 
lic schools ; report of a survey, 1947-48, by Homer Kemp- 
fer (Pam. no.107). 21p. Supt. of Docs. 15c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. 100 evening schools, by Homer Kemp- 
fer and G. S. Wright (Bul. no.4). 71p. Supt. of Docs. 
25c. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Business Educ. Service. How to lead a 
business conference (Misc. 3141). Mim. 50p. The Office. 
Free. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Frontiers in home- 
making education; programs for adults, by Elizabeth 
Riner (Bul. no.239, Home economics educ. ser. no.25). 
63p. Supt. of Docs. 20c. 

Virginia Univ. Extension Div. So you're planning a project; 
some hints on the process of community development 
(New dominion ser. no.106). unp. The Div. 15c. 

Waldron, Gloria. The information film; a report of the 
Public library inquiry. 281p. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.75. 

Ward, Roswell. Out-of-school vocational guidance; the or- 
ganization, operation, and development of community 
vocational guidance service. 155p. Harper. $2.50. 

Williamson, Maude and Lyle, M. S. Homemaking educa- 
tion for adults. 236p. Appleton. $2.50. 


(30) Educational Research, General Bibliographies, 
and Directories 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Children’s books for 
75 cents or less, prepared by Mabel Altstetter. 48p. The 
Assn. 35c. 

Educ. Research Service. Education in lay magazines: March 
1, 1949 (Cir. no.3). Proc. 27p. 50c; June, 1949 (Cir. 
no.6). Proc. 22p. 50c; September, 1949 (Cir. no.7). 
Proc. 14p. 50c; Dec. 1, 1949 (Cir. no.11). Proc. 33p. 
50c. NEA. 

Nat. Council of Business Schools. Directory of private busi- 
ness schools in the United States, 1949. 31p. The Coun- 
cil. Free. 

Secondary Educ. Board. Junior booklist, April, 1949. 44p. 
The Bd. 25c; quantity rates. 

Secondary Educ. Board. Senior booklist, April, 1949. 49p. 
The Bd. 25c; quantity rates. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education directory, 1948-49. Pt.1, 
Federal government and states. 39p. 15c; Pt.2, Counties 
and cities. 77p. 20c; Pt.3, Higher education. 173p. 30c; 
Pt.4, Education associations and directories. 57p. 15c. 
Supt. of Docs. 

Van Norman, C. E. and Rowles, E. S., comps. First steps; 
a selective list of books and materials for parents, young 
children, and teachers of young children. 48p. The Au- 
thors, State Teachers Col., Genesco, N. Y. 50c. 

Van Til, William and Luecking, Evelyn. What popular 
magazines say about education, 1946-19448 (Ill. univ. 
Bul. v.47, no.9. Sip. Ill. Univ. 


(31) Reports, Proceedings, and Handbooks 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. Report for 1947-48. 62p. 
The Found. Free. 

Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. Annual report of the director 
for 1948-49. 14p. The Assn. Free. 

Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Recreation. 
Proceedings, 54th annual convention and 3d yearbook, 
Eastern district association. 336p. The Assn. $1.50. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Education and the 
general welfare; official report . . . regional conven- 
tions, 1949. 224p. The Assn. $1.50. 

Amer. Federation of Teachers. Abridged proceedings, 32d 
annual convention. Proc. 72p. The Federation. 

Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and Univs. Proceedings . . . 
62d annual convention. 305p. The Assn. 

Assn. of School Business Officials. Proceedings . . . 34th 
convention. 268p. The Assn. 

Assn. of Urban Univs. The 34th annual meeting . . . sum- 
mary of proceedings. 72p. The Assn. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Forty-fourth annual report. 61p. The Found. Free. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. Forty-eighth annual re- 
port of the director. 112p. The Bd. 50c. 

College Physical Educ. Assn. Fifty-second annual proceed- 
ings, 1949. Proc. 161p. The Assn. $1.75. 

Commonwealth Fund. Thirtieth annual report for the year 
ending September 30, 1948. 48p. The Fund. Free. 

Commonwealth Fund. Thirty-first annual report for the 
period ending June 30, 1949. 41p. The Fund. Free. 

Eastern Assn. of College and University Business Officers. 
Minutes of the 29th annual meeting. 111p. The Assn. $1. 

Eastern College Personnel Officers. Proceedings, annual con- 
ference, v.23. Mim. 90p. P. N. Aborn, Sec. Student Em- 
ployment Bur. Mass. Inst. Tech. $1. 

Educ. Film Library Assn. Annual report. Proc. 95p. The 
Assn. $1. 

Future Teachers of America. Ninth yearbook. 228p. NEA. 


$1. 

General Educ. Board. Annual report, 1947-48. 304p. The 
Bd. Free. 

Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Report of the proceedings and 
addresses, 46th annual meeting (Bul. v.46, no.1). 552p. 
The Assn. $1. 

Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. Proceedings, an- 
nual convention . . . 1949; official reports and records. 
288p. The Congress. $2. 

NEA. NEA handbook for local, state, and national associ- 
ations, 1949-50. 448p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

NEA. Proceedings of the 87th annual meeting. 419p. NEA. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Official report, 1948-49. 
60p. NEA. 

NEA. Div. of Field Service. Institutes on professional and 
public relations . . . 1948. Proc. 31p. NEA. 

Nat. Univ. Extension Assn. Proceedings of the 33d annual 
meeting. 224p. The Assn. 

Public Educ. Assn. (New York City). Annual report, 
1949. 15p. The Assn., 20 W. 40th St., NYC 18. Free. 
Secondary Educ. Bd. Annual report for 1948-49. 83p. The 

Bd. Free. 

Southern Assn. of College and Univ. Business Officers. Pro- 
ceedings, 21st annual meeting. 111p. The Assn. 

Southern Univ. Conference. 1949 proceedings. 88p. E. M. 
Gwathemy, Sec. Converse Col. Spartanburg, S. C. 

U. S. Nat. Student Assn. USNSA policy and program re- 
port, 1949-50; 2nd annual National student congress. 
90p. The Assn. 

Western College Assn. Twenty-fifth anniversary . . . pro- 
ceedings of meetings during 1948-49. 59p. The Assn. 
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Editor's Note: The notes on chapter programs and 
projects here reported are compiled from chapter 
newsletters received in the office of the Editor, and re- 
ports made to the 22nd National Council. The Editor 
will appreciate having reports for inclusion in later 
issues. Is the National Office on the mailing list to 
receive your chapter newsletter ?—R. L. H. 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


Reasons for choice of teaching as a profession were 
reported in a study made by the Committee on Teach- 
er Recruitment, surveying 285 college students en- 
rolled in classes of education in three colleges. In the 
case of both men and women, the primary reason for 
entering teaching as a profession was because of in- 
terest in children and young people. Sixty-two per 
cent of the men and 67 per cent of the women indi- 
cated that the reason they had chosen teaching as a 
profession was because it assured a reasonably ade- 
quate income. Having the summer for study, travel, 
and relaxation was an important influence on the 
choice of 67 per cent of the women. 


Future teachers were honored at a meeting of Alpha 
Epsilon Chapter in March, 1949. Guests were stu- 
dents who are training for a career in the field of 
education. 


Phi Delta Kappa’s role in teacher recruitment was 
told in a radio interview over Radio Station KCNA 
on November 7, by Glenn H. Nelson, a member of 
the faculty of the College of Education, University of 
Arizona. The program was held in conjunction with 
the national observance of American Education Week. 

Emphasizing that Phi Delta Kappa’s program was 
a selective one, the speaker pointed out that only the 
best qualified students were being urged to go into 
teacher training programs. 


Many members brought guests who may be future 
teachers, to the January 1949 meeting of Eta Field 
Chapter at Santa Barbara. The address of the evening 
and the discussion period following were on the sub- 
ject of ‘Teacher Recruitment.” 


High school and college men interested in the field 
of education were guests of Omega Field Chapter 
members at the “Teacher Recruitment” Program of 
their March, 1949 meeting. 


In cooperation with the Teacher Recruitment Com- 
mission of Phi Delta Kappa, Iota Chapter is consider- 
ing a plan of requiring candidates for initiation to talk 
to Future Teachers of America Clubs about opportuni- 
ties in teaching, instead of presenting thesis before 
the Chapter. These talks would be supervised by chap- 
ter members. 


“Only 10 of the 48 states feel that the present en- 
rollment of teacher-training people will balance the 
demand in the next three-year period. The other 38 
states indicate a large shortage of teacher candidates. 
Enrollments in teacher training schools show a defi- 
nite increase compared to the year 1940-41. This is 
encouraging. It means the recruitment program is 
taking root—that young people are looking more 
kindly upon teaching as the choice for life work.” — 
John C. Whinnery, chairman of the Phi Delta Kappa 
national commission on teacher recruitment, speaking 
to the twenty-second national council. 


RESEARCH 


The informative and stimulating reports of the re- 
search committee are attractive features of Alpha Pi 
Chapter’s meetings this year. These reports “present 
briefly the findings of significant contemporary re- 
search and truly exemplify one of the basic principles 
of our fraternity.” 


An important research project has been completed 
by D. Ross Pugmire of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. One of the results of his work is 
the uew school code which would not have been 
adopted by the legislature in its present form without 
the facts he supplied and his constant efforts with the 
members of the State Legislature. 


Most of the members of the teaching profession 
fail to do any research. Very little research that is done 
is worthwhile or significant in the improvement of 
the teaching process. Phi Delta Kappans should be 
particularly concerned since the fraternity is founded 
on the principles of research, service, and leadership. 
Mote intelligent leadership and better service will re- 
sult from investing a greater percentage of our time 
in research, said Einar Jacobsen, Superintendent of 
Santa Barbara Schools at the March meeting of Eta 
field chapter. 


“Leadership is a prerequisite to service and research 
is a prerequisite to leadership,” said J. R. Shannon of 
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Sacramento State College, speaking to Xi Field Chap- 
ter’s April meeting, 1949, on the topic “The first 
ideal of Phi Delta Kappa.”” He pointed out that many 
people in the public schools cannot see research prob- 
lems in their own jobs. Anyone with a good research 
attitude could carry on research relative to the ques- 
tions he was confronting in his daily tasks. The requi- 
sites necessary in research are intelligence, maturity, 
an open mind, and ability to sense a research problem. 


The study made by Gamma Chapter, entitled Ex- 
pressed Attitudes of Public-School Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators in Missouri Toward Some Factors Con- 
cerning the Profession of Teaching, is now published 
in pamphlet form and is available for distribution to 
Phi Delta Kappa members, other educators, and inter- 
ested laymen. General distribution will not be made, 
but a copy can be obtained by sending a personal re- 
quest to Gamma Chapter, PDK, Research Project, 312 
Jesse Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 


souri. 


Research Publication No. 2, a list of graduate stu- 
dies made at Colorado State College of Education, was 
published in April by Alpha Mu Chapter. The list is 
restricted to masters’ theses in all divisions that deal 
only with professional phases of education and teach- 
ing. The publication also includes a separate list of all 
doctor of education field studies. 

A copy of this Research Publication is available to 
any member of Alpha Mu Chapter in good standing 
who requests it. For others the price is 50c. Henry F. 
Pratt, student member of Alpha Mu, edited the pub- 
lication. 


A promising study of the use of community agencies 
and leaders in the instructional program of the high 
school is being made by S. E. Duncan, Theta Chapter 
member who is on leave from his position as super- 
visor of Negro high schools in North Carolina to con- 
tinue work on the Ph.D. Mr. Duncan is investigating 
current practice in the Negro high schools of his state 
as well as evaluating principles and policies which 
other school systems may use in similar attempts at 
curriculum enrichment. The study is being directed by 
Dr. Elliott. 


The children of Oregon, and their children, can be 
served by a far more effective system of school districts 
than now exist. Small school districts do not and can 
not perform the educational service that America 
needs. A hundred good school districts can serve Ore- 
gon—sound unified districts offering a complete ele- 
mentary and secondary program—in place of the 
hodge-podge of small units under which the state’s 
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schools now operate. They can exist, for the most part, 
in well-defined community areas, with a large meas- 
ure of local interest and control retained, and without 
undue transportation hardships being imposed. They 
can be financed, for if the state is to assume its respon- 
sibility for the education of its children, it can educate 
them as economically in sound districts as in unsound 
ones, and perhaps more so.—Dean Lobaugh, in Con- 
clusion to “A Guide to School District Reorganization 
in the State of Oregon.” 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


A Phi Delta Kappan from Australia was the speak- 
er at the November meeting of Epsilon Field Chapter ; 
the topic, “The Australian Pageant.” The speaker was 
W. F. Connell, Lecturer in Education at the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne since 1945 and a member of Chi 
Chapter. 


An exchange teacher from Great Britain, Tom D. 
Martindale, spoke at the November meeting of Rho 
Chapter. His topic was “Aspects of Education in Great 
Britain,” with special attention to those which are dif- 
ferent from American practice and baffling for Ameri- 
cans to understand fully. 


Members of Omega Field Chapter are very much 
interested in International and Intercultural education. 
A committee is studying what the Chapter can do to 
encourage scholarships for educational endeavors in 
other countries, and to make offers of courtesy and 
hospitality to visiting educators from other lands. 


Some of the methods used by the Nazi regime in 
creating a nationalistic spirit through education were 
told by Harold von Hofe, speaking to Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter’s December meeting. In his recent tour he 
found that the older people have more of the national- 
istic spirit which is not noticeable in the teen-age 
group. The university population has increased three 
or four times since the war, but the high class scholar- 
ship of the past is absent. 


“Modern trends in European education” was the 
topic planned for the November meeting of Beta Zeta 
Field Chapter at Chico, California. The speaker, 
George Strem of Chico State College, has traveled 
widely throughout Europe and has made an extensive 
study of the people and their native culture. 


American educators can aid in the educational re- 
vival of Germany by insisting that all the German peo- 
ple be taught “all the facts.” It is essential to bring 
German teachers to the United States for professional 
study, where they can see the results in reality. We 
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must be more generous in accepting displaced per- 
sons. Our schoolmen should encourage our govern- 
ment to bring German teachers here as some North 
Jersey service clubs are planning to do under local 
sponsorship.—C. DeWitt Boney, speaking to Alpha 
Pi Chapter. 


Largely through the efforts of Psi Chapter, Franz 
Geierhaas, a German student, is a senior at Peabody 
College. Late last year arrangements were made where- 
by Franz could be brought to this country. An ar- 
rangement was made with the school to have his tui- 
tion furnished and with another fraternity to furnish 
his clothing. Other expenses are being borne by Psi 
Chapter. 


As its contribution to Phi Delta Kappa in an inter- 
national sense, Beta Epsilon Chapter is proud to have 
sponsored and initiated into the fraternity, Dr. 
Georges E. Roger, Inspector General of All Secondary 
Education in France and her Colonies, in a special 
initiation meeting in November. 


A symposium on “International Education,” an all- 
foreign student program with students participating 
both from stage and floor, was held in November by 
Delta Chapter. This meeting was open to the public 
and was attended by about 300. Foreign students en- 
rolled in the College of Education at Stanford Uni- 
versity represented the following six countries: Philip- 
pine Islands, Greece, China, France, Canada, and 
Egypt. In response to the general reaction, another 
symposium is planned for the Spring Quarter. 


Harold Snyder, American Council on Education, 
spoke at the Beta Gamma meeting in October, on the 
education programs in Occupied Germany and Aus- 
tria, based on observations made on his recent trip 
through those areas. 


An interesting comparison was made of the highly 
centralized French system of education and the more 
localized American program, in a talk by Georges 
Emile Roger to Beta Epsilon Chapter on November 22. 

While compulsory education does not extend as far 
upwards in France as it does in the United States, the 
speaker called attention to several noteworthy aspects 
of the French system. Educational standards for higher 
education are uniform throughout all of France and 
her colonies, and deserving students receive financial 
assistance from the government for both secondary 
and university studies. 


Members of Theta Chapter were told about ““Teach- 
er Training in Great Britain’ by Neville Vincent 
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Scarfe of the University of London, at their January 
1949 meeting. 


“Present-day Egypt” was the subject of the address 
given to members of the Nu Field Chapter at their 
November meeting, by William S. Gray of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


A student from Egypt this year at Colorado State 
College at Boulder, Colorado, is Sayed Kotb of Cairo, 
an outstanding authority on Arabic literature and a 
noted educator in his homeland. 


SUPPORT OF PuBLIC EDUCATION 


The distribution of state funds to aid education was 
discussed at the January, 1949 meeting of Alpha Field 
Chapter. Oscar Anderson, Coordinator of Educational 
Management, City College, San Francisco, who was 
the author of some of the bills concerning education in 
the California legislature, was the speaker. 


Guest speaker at the Beta Epsilon meeting in De- 
cember, 1949, was John B. Whitelaw, Chairman of the 
Department of Education of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. His topic was “Foundations of Community Sup- 
port for Public Education.” 


“Support of Public Education” was discussed at the 
November meeting of Lambda Chapter, by Edgar Lee 
Morphet, chairman of the Phi Delta Kappa National 
Commission for the Support of Public Education. 


Commenting on the report of the Commission on 
Support of Public Education, Fred O. Pinkham, Chair- 
man of Delta Campus Chapter’s Commission, recom- 
mends that the full text of the report be read by every 
member, and that a full committee of at least ten 
members be appointed to discuss the various questions 
listed under the major issues, to compile a list of 
measures which might be taken in support of the pro- 
gram, to acquaint school administrators and other civic 
organizations with the program, and to appoint a per- 
manent committee to serve as consultants and research 
advisors to those seeking assistance in putting this pro- 
gram of support for public education into action. 


Out of approximately 450 bills relating to educa- 
tion before the California legislature, the most im- 
portant from the educational standpoint was the one 
which provided for the apportionment of the State 
School Fund, said Robert E. McKay at the February, 
1949, meeting of Xi Field Chapter. 


Programs of two meetings of Nu Field Chapter in 
1949 were devoted to School Legislation. Speakers 
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were Mrs. Clifton Utley, a member of the Board of 
Education of Chicago Public Schools, in January; and 
Luther J. Black, Secretary of the Illinois State Exam- 
ining Board, in March. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


A survey made of community attitudes toward their 
school was made by the students at La Mesa Inter- 
mediate School. A Phi Delta Kappan, Gerry Sprung, 
worked with the students on the survey which included 
multiple choice items, rating scales, and just plain 
questions ! 


Lead Belt Trade School, Bonne Terre, Missouri, 
started in 1944 with two schools cooperating—20 
students attended, and two trades were offered. Today 
there are ten schools cooperating from two counties— 
150 high school students and 50 veteran students are 
taking training in five trades, as well as some 60 ap- 
prentices taking related trade training in night school. 

The first year the school operated, students were 
transported in a truck. Now two school busses are 
operated over a 200 mile route each day. 

The Board of Education is made up of the Super- 
intendent of each of the ten cooperating high schools. 
The President of the Board, the Secretary-Treasurer, 
and four other members of the Board are Phi Delta 
Kappa members. 


A conference on “Community Participation in Edu- 
cation” at John Muir College in Pasadena, sponsored 
by Beta Delta Field Chapter, was attended by more 
than 200 people. Outstanding educators and laymen 
took part in the round table discussion which opened 
the meeting, and led the eleven discussion groups 
which followed. Topics for the discussion groups were 
the following: 

1. How can boards of education develop participa- 
tion in public education ? 

2. How can youth help plan better educational pro- 
grams? 

3. How can administrators and teachers aid in de- 
veloping programs of participation in public educa- 
tion ? 

4. How can the lower social economic groups of a 
community become effectively involved in the de- 
velopment of an educational program ? 

5. How can we evaluate the various programs of 
cooperation between the schools and the interests of 
special groups which sponsor awards, drives and cam- 
paigns? 

6. How can community interests and participation 
in an in-service training program for teachers be sup- 
ported ? 

7. How can more extensive community participa- 
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tion in educational programs contribute to the wel- 
fare of children? 

8. What are the responsibilities of selective, ad- 
visory groups, (such as coordinating councils, citizens 
councils on education), in shaping the nature, content, 
and direction of education? 

9. How can intergroup relationships be improved 
by community participation in education? 

10. How can an expanded program of community 
participation in education promote better educational 
practices ? 

11. What are the functions of parent teacher asso- 
ciations in community planning of education? 

Superintendent of schools Willard E. Goslin gave 
the main address, on the topic, “The People and Their 
Schools.’ This address and the round table discussion 
were recorded and broadcast from Pasadena. 


PROJECTS, PROBLEMS, PROGRAMS 


A special service activity chosen by Beta Gamma 
Chapter at George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., this year is the “library service project.” A 
part of this project is to endeavor to have each mem- 
ber donate one needed educational text to the school 


library. 


Every active member of Beta Xi Chapter is ap- 
pointed to one or more committees. All committees 
are requested to have a report prepared for the Febru- 
ary meeting, consisting of an outline of the services 
each committee feels to be within its jurisdiction. These 
committees parallel in many cases National Commit- 
tees of Phi Delta Kappa, and the chairman or another 
member selected by the group will serve as Beta Xi’s 
member of the National Cooperating Committee in 
each case. 


The program of Rho Chapter in March, 1949, in- 
cluded the annual meeting of the Payne Educational 
Sociology Foundation, Inc. This corporation owns the 
Journal of Educational Sociology, all the stock of 
which belongs to Rho Chapter. At the same meeting, 
Mlle. Jean Murai, international folk-singer and gui- 
tarist, spoke on “Understanding people through their 


folk music.” 


Members of Alpha Kappa field chapter wrote per- 
sonal letters to the 133 members of the Wisconsin 
state legislature, the governor, and others, supporting 
legislation for the improvement of the educational 
system. The response to their letters indicated interest 
and support of the legislation. 


Current problems of Unesco were discussed by 
James I. Quillen of Stanford at the February, 1950, 
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meeting of Xi Field Chapter. ‘Unesco has been able 
to achieve in spite of difficulties.” 

“Freedom ultimately rests upon education. Free- 
dom rests on the power to choose, and only educated 
men can be free. Unesco is the instrument that en- 
ables us to work through education at the problem of 
getting the world to live in peace, since ‘In the minds 
of men wars begin, and in the minds of men the de- 
fenses of peace must be made.’”” 

Several things can be done at the local level to assist 
in the solution of the problems which face Unesco. 
Some of them are: (1) Eliminate harmful content 
from our own teaching materials; (2) Develop in- 
ternational understanding; (3) Study other cultures 
and countries; (4) Build good relations in school and 
community; (5) Develop out of school organizations ; 
(6) Establish direct contact with other countries; (7) 
Participate in reconstruction; (8) Encourage study in 
other countries; and (9) Interpret the program of 
Unesco to the community. 


Unless teachers are taken into the planning phases 
of all school activities, they will always be slaves to 
administrators and will never develop the leadership 
and personality of which they are capable, nor give 
their utmost to the education of the children in their 
charge nor the community in which they live. Such a 
program cannot come about overnight but must be a 
gradual thing; and through the mistakes made demo- 
cratic group action and leadership will be developed. 
—Dr. Glen Eye, to campus and field chapters meeting 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, November 3, 1949. 


A teacher might well undertake to have at least one 
article a year published, is the suggestion of A. L. 
Crabb, author of historical novels, speaking to Psi 
chapter at their January 1949 meeting. Some basic re- 
quirements for writing are sincerity, first-hand knowl- 
edge, and some affection for the subject. He advised 
simplicity and directness, and the use of two-syllable 
words rather than longer ones. 


Many of us are concerned today about the inroads 
made by communism among our youth, said J. Paul 
Elliott, member of the Los Angeles board of educa- 
tion, speaking to Epsilon field chapter at the April, 
1949 meeting. Pamphlets are circulated, filled with 
propaganda material based on trickery and deceit, 
pointing out that the fine things we teach in a democ- 
racy are not practiced in the United States as they are 
in the Soviet Union. We need to teach our youth the 
American way of life, but also teach them the facts 
about how the communistic government operates in 
Russia and elsewhere. If we do not present the facts 
we fail to immunize our youth. The American people 
are finaliy awakened to the fact that the public schools 
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are the primary institutions in the community which 
can preserve our free enterprise and our way of life. 
Still greater cooperation is needed between our schools 
and the public, and school board members can be of 
great assistance in bringing them together. 


In a study made by Alpha Nu Campus Chapter it 
was found that during the past ten years over 16 per 
cent of the articles written for the Kentucky School 
Journal were written by Phi Delta Kappans. Also, over 
60 per cent of the superintendents, education instruc- 
tors, and persons in leadership positions in the State 
Department of Education are Phi Delta Kappans. 
These are indicators of the important contributions 
which Phi Delta Kappa is making to the educational 
program of the State of Kentucky. 


There are at least three activities of a service nature 
in which Beta Chapter takes part. Open meetings for 
all students at Teachers College bring in important 
speakers. The Chapter cooperates with other groups 
on the campus in presenting programs of educational 
interest. Active support is given to enterprises such 
as the World Student Service Fund and other campus 
activities of a similar nature. 


Phi Delta Kappans should devote a portion of their 
service to the encouragement of opening all southern 
graduate schools of education to all students regard- 
less of race, religion, or nationality, and then work 
toward the objective of admitting colored students to 
the undergraduate schools of education in the South, 
thus leading the way in breaking down the practice of 
racial discrimination. says George F. Walters of Beta 
Delta Chapter. 


Meteorology was the subject of a talk given at the 
October meeting of Tau Chapter by Henry P. Adams, 
Chief of the United States Weather Bureau at Phila- 
delphia. He described the work of his office with a 
brief historical sketch of the recording and study of 
weather conditions in Philadelphia since 1820, when 
the Army made a study of the relations of weather 
conditions to health. 


“A day with the navy” was on the program for the 
February meeting of Alpha Field Chapter. The meet- 
ing was held at Treasure Island Navy Base, including 
a cruise on a Destroyer Escort, standing in a navy chow 
line, and making a tour of the naval training facilities. 
One hundred and eighty reservations were made for 
passengers, and many more were regretfully turned 
down. 


“Adults can Improve their Reading” is the subject 
of an address given before the Ladies Night meeting 
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of Nu Field Chapter in January, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Simpson, Director of the Reading Service of the In- 
stitute of Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Adults do not read as efficiently as they 
can, and in some jobs good reading habits are of great 
importance. The proper techniques and types of train- 
ing can make it possible for adults to improve their 
reading skills in a relatively short and intensive pro- 
gram. 


Mu Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, at the University 
of Texas, is one of the 29 organizations which spon- 
sor the Institute for Education by Radio program of 
“Healthy Living in Our Country.” This is a series of 
thirty 15-minute recorded radio health quizzes intend- 
ed for the rural people of Travis County, Texas. The 
broadcasts are straight quiz programs in which four 
pupils from one rural school compete with four from 
another rural school. The program is recorded in ad- 
vance and broadcast weekly. 


“Re-organization of Schools and School Districts” 
was the subject of a panel discussion at the November 
meeting of Alpha Mu Chapter. Chairman of the panel 
was R. E. Hood, who has been principal of one school 
for twenty-four years. 


There is no conflict between public and private in- 
stitutions of higher learning, said Theodore Distler 
at the December meeting of Alpha Eta Chapter, speak- 
ing on “The plight of the independent college.” He 
said both types are needed ; they have acted as a balance 
wheel between new and old methods of instruction, 
serve as a bulwark against too much political activity 
in education, and provide for educational needs at 
low cost. 


In his interesting presentation of ‘What's new in 
education” at the October meeting of Delta Chapter, 
the speaker, Ralph Evans, warned that California's 
building problem will cost thirteen billion dollars 
between now and 1959 for reasonable school housing. 
An informative talk on California’s welfare problems 
was given by Donald Jensen, discussing legislation 
covering social security, adoptions, child aid, and aid 
for the needy aged. 


“How the public schools of New Jersey can cooper- 
ate with the national program for life adjustment of 
youth” was the subject of a talk by the Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education of the state of New Jersey, 
Heber Ryan, guest speaker at the Alpha Pi Chapter 
meeting in March. 


“Problems of graduate instruction” was the subject 
of a speech by W. C. Jones, Dean of the Graduate 
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School at George Peabody College, at the February 
meeting of Psi Chapter. He pointed out that the rapid 
expansion of graduate study has resulted in some grad- 
uate instruction being littie more than undergraduate 
instruction expanded. The speaker favors the foreign 
language requirement for a Ph.D. degree only when 
the languages serve as tools of research, substituting 
whatever tools are appropriate to a given field. 


Education has made a definite move toward solving 
its major problems in spite of current pessimism, was 
the theme of the program for the October meeting of 
Beta Zeta Field Chapter. The speaker was Glen Bar- 
nett from the University of California. 


“Phi Delta Kappa can help further the cause of 
better education if every member, in his individual 
community, lends support and professional leadership 
toward the solution of the basic problems now de- 
manding our attention,” said M. L. Cushman, Official 
Representative for District IV at the November meet- 
ing of Beta Mu Chapter. 


A rancher, a Justice of the Peace, a businessman, 
and a representative of organized labor were speakers 
at the December meeting of Delta Chapter. Each 
speaker was allowed fifteen minutes to discuss “A lay- 
man looks at education.”’ Discussion followed. 


Programs of Alpha Omicron Chapter during the 
past year have centered around the theme, “Making 
Education a Dynamic Social Force.” Through speak- 
ers, the following points are being emphasized: the 
role of teacher training institutions in realizing this 
goal, the religious impact, the economic forces, com- 
munity interaction, etc. 


The School Housing problem was discussed at the 
December meeting of Xi Field Chapter; the speaker, 
Charles W. Bursch, assistant division chief, School 
Planning, State Department of Education, California. 


Upsilon Field Chapter’s programs are planned to 
provide opportunities to share information and ex- 
periences on problems significant to school men, and to 
study and gain an understanding of the mechanics of 
good group discussions. A series of programs are be- 
ing planned on “some human relations problems in 
our daily school life.” 


A review of the highlights of the NEA convention 
held during the summer months was presented to Al- 
pha Zeta members at the September meeting by T. R. 
Hull of the Tucson Public Schools. Of particular in- 
terest was his report on the activities at the convention 
concerning the employment of communists as teachers. 
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“Today’s Challenge to Education” was the topic of 
J. Paul Elliott’s talk to members of Epsilon Field Chap- 
ter at their March meeting. Members of Boards of 
Education were honored guests. 


James Roosevelt was the speaker at the November 
meeting of Alpha Epsilon Chapter. He presented his 
view on several subjects important to people of Cali- 
fornia. Among them were: a program for education ; 
the problem of freedom versus security; means of 
raising money for various social welfare needs; and 
the problem of non-partisan politics. 


“Teacher education for the modern school’’ was 
the subject for discussion at the December meeting of 
Omega Field Chapter. The subject was presented by 
John S. Carroll, assisted by four other members. 


Present methods of teacher-rating are unacceptable 
because it is impossible to define traits which make up 
a successful teacher, adequate time is not available for 
study, merit rating violates the basic principles of good 
human relationships, merit ratings fix the pattern of 
teaching, and incentive pay has seldom been a suc- 
cess in other occupations, according to Galen Saylor, 
professor of secondary education at Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska. 

In pointing out promising ways in which instruc- 
tion may be improved, Gilbert S. Willey, superintend- 
ent of schools at Lincoln, Nebraska, said that the ideals 
of democratic living must be allowed to flourish with- 
in the teaching structure and that good teaching de- 
pends on a belief in the superiority of group intelli- 
gence rather than individual abilities. 

The two educators, members of an NEA five-man 
committee on study of merit rating and related prob- 
lems, discussed the issue at a ladies night dinner meet- 
ing of Phi Delta Kappa, Omicron Chapter, in May. 


“Sex education in the public schools’ was the topic 
for discussion at the December meeting of Beta Field 
Chapter. 


Members of Alpha Beta Chapter find it easy to 
understand why the Middle East is called the “oil 
barrel” of the world, after hearing a talk at their 
October meeting on “the discovery and history of 
petroleum in the Holy Land.”” The speaker was Wil- 
liam Foran, Instructor in Geology at the College of 
Puget Sound. 


Five cubic miles of ocean contain more gold than 
has ever been mined, and the world could be well- 
supplied with metals and chemicals by a more exten- 
sive mining of air and sea water, said Alex Schwarc- 
man, director of research and vice-president of Kel- 


logg and Sons, speaking to Alpha Psi Chapter at their 
November meeting. He told the history of the atom 
bomb and suggested possible medical and industrial 


uses for atomic fission. 


The Phi Delta Kappa service key was presented to 
Carl R. Cooper by Beta Eta Chapter, Western Michi- 
gan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, at their Decem- 
ber meeting. Brother Cooper was honored “‘in recog- 
nition of his outstanding service to the chapter.”’ He 
has served as an officer of the chapter during six of 
his seven years of membership. 


Alpha Eta Chapter annually awards a Phi Delta 
Kappa gold medal to the student presenting the best 
dissertation for an advanced degree in education. A 
further award is made in the form of a fellowship in 
research, granted every other year, to a male student 
studying for the Doctor of Education degree at Tem- 
ple university. 


Delta Chapter, Fresno State College, California, 
chooses each month a man who has done outstanding 
work in the field of education, to be honored as “the 
Phi Delta Kappan of the month.” The first, reported 
in Delta News, September 1949, is Robert S. Miner, 
president of Delta Chapter. 


First P.D.K. of the month chosen by Beta Zeta Chap- 
ter at Chico, California, is Aymer J. Hamilton, Presi- 
dent of Chico State College. He was selected by virtue 
of his unceasing work in the field of education, par- 
ticularly in the area of Chico. He had been high school 
teacher and principal, and college professor, before 
taking his present position. While at Chico College he 
has worked continually for the betterment of the in- 
stitution and its curriculum, not for his own profes- 
sional or personal gain, but for the good of the students 
attending the college at present and for those who 
will attend in the future. 


Members of Beta Mu chapter visited chapter meet- 
ings of Alpha Mu in Greeley and Beta Delta in Boul- 
der during November. It was the general concensus 
of opinion that much was learned for the benefit of 
Beta Mu chapter’s proceedings. The members were 
royally entertained by the brothers of the other chap- 
ters. Beta Mu hopes that this spirit of friendship and 
cooperation may be expanded through frequent in- 
ter-visitation among the Colorado-Wyoming chapters. 


The purpose of the district conferences, which are 
held every two years, is to make the fraternity function 
on a broader basis than that of the local chapters. 
These biennium meetings present an opportunity for 
the chapters to join in a unity of effort in implement- 
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ing research, service, and leadership in education. 
They give the delegates that attend them a different 
perspective from which to view the chapter activities. 
They also give us assurance that the many thousands 
of individual members of Phi Delta Kappa who are 
teaching throughout the United States have a unity 
of purpose in education. 


A panel discussed the proposed code of ethics for 
Phi Delta Kappa at Alpha Mu’s March meeting. Sta- 
tistics compiled from the January survey were pre- 
sented. Superintendent Hollis Moore of Greeley 
Schools was guest speaker on the panel. The most 
common unethical practices which he has encountered 
include underbidding by teachers and the jumping 
of contracts. 


The early history of Xi Field Chapter is being given 
on the installment plan in the monthly Newsletter. 
The first three installments will summarize the first 
years of the chapter’s development. A short column 
entitled “Twenty Years Ago in Xi Field Chapter” 
will begin in January. 


Members of Alpha Upsilon Chapter made up the 
team which assisted in the installation of Beta Sigma 
Chapter at Brigham Young University in December. 
This was the second time during the past year mem- 
bers of Alpha Upsilon have had the honor of assisting 
with such a ceremony. 


Important functions of Alpha Epsilon Campus 
Chapter during the past year included expert help, 
advice and encouragement to members compiling ma- 
terial for theses and dissertations; awards for recog- 
nition of outstanding men in education; publication 
of a chapter membership directory ; participation with 
the university in sending books to the Philippines; 
officers’ training school conducted; and maintenance 
of a $3,000 loan fund for student aid. 


Alpha Iota Chapter conducts a Forum through their 
Newsletter each month, submitting questions and 
publishing parts from as many replies as possible. 
Some of the questions discussed in the Forum are: 

“Just how are you meeting the needs of your com- 
munity through your school? In your work?” 

“What has been your outstanding contribution to 
the development of the children in your class, classes, 
or school during the school year?” 

“Should the thesis be required for the master of 
education degree?” 


Aid in the solution of some of the perplexing prob- 
lems that have come to California by reason of the 
tremendous post-war population growth has been 


given by members of Phi Delta Kappa, but only a 
small part of the total PDK potential for service has 
been realized. For this reason Alpha Epsilon Chapter 
has organized a planning committee to study weak- 
nesses of the chapter and make recommendations for 
their correction. The work is carried on during a part 
of each monthly meeting of the chapter, at which time 
consideration is given to any problem with which 
members of the various committees wish to deal. Every 
Alpha Epsilon member is expected to render service 
on some of the committees. 


A questionnaire, ““Who’s Where in Ohio PDK”’ and 
the Ohio membership roll have been mailed to all 
PDK members living in Ohio, with the following im- 
portant results: Corrected and verified addresses, re- 
ports on deceased members, reports on present posi- 
tion. It is valuable as a directory, and many members 
have been brought to local chapter's attention. 


Rho Chapter has a Student Emergency Small Loan 
Fund, which is in the hands of one of the Assistant 
Deans of the School of Education. This is loaned out, 
at his discretion, to students needing temporary small 
loans, and without interest. 


Theta Chapter has established a loan fund for grad- 
uate students in education, preferences being given 
to Phi Delta Kappans. This is administered by uni- 
versity officials and seems to be serving a real need. 


In selecting candidates for membership, Nu Chap- 
ter obtains personal data sheets of all students enrolled 
in the College of Education. Only those students are 
invited to membership who show a record of ability 
and personal achievement in the field of education. 


“Pupil Development vs. Subject Matter’ was the 
subject of a panel discussion led by Dean J. Conrad 
Seegers of the School of Education in Alpha Eta 
campus chapter at Temple University, Philadelphia. 
Among the interesting angles was a report of an 
analysis of recordings of broadcasts by the Quiz Kids. 
Strength in book learning was there found paired 
with lack of information in social skills. The subject 
itself was criticized as betrayel of lack of an adequate 
philosophy by one speaker. However, classroom teach- 
ers present posed from practice situations of real con- 
flict. 


“Missouri Teachers and Administrators” is the 
title of the published report of a study made by Gamma 
Chapter, University of Missouri. It reports issues 
counted most important to the profession, a prelim- 
inary report of which was given by William E. Drake 
in THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN, May 1949, Page 378. 











Keeping Abreast in Education 


How large should a high school be? ‘No clear 
minimum or maximum size of high school has been 
established as the result of research,” say Walter H. 
Gaumnitz and Ellsworth Tompkins in Circular No. 
304 of the Office of Education. (1949, 25c from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 

“But definite ideas are emerging to suggest that 
high schools ranging in enrollment from 300 to 1,200 
tend to include the optimum. The exact center of this 
emerging optimum cannot be definitely fixed. It is 
probably somewhat different for various communities 
and types of high schools.” Small high schools are 
handicapped in offering the variety of courses and 
specialized services needed to take care of all the chil- 
dren going to high school. Of the large high school, 
complaints are heard that mass production methods 
tend to lose sight of the individual needs of youth, 
and that the increased distance from home makes it 
more difficult to make these schools truly life- and 
community-centered. 

“How large are our public high schools? The title 
question is answered by analysis of 1936 reports. The 
following figures are taken from Table A, and show 
that size of enrollment in 1946 in number and per- 
centage of public high schools in continental United 
States for all high schools. 














Enrollments No. Pct. Cum. Pct. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

1-9 234 1.0 
10-24 975 4.0 5.0 
25-49 2,689 11.1 16.1 
50-74 3,119 12.8 28.9 
75-99 2,548 10.5 39.4 
100-149 3,657 15.0 54.4 
150-199 2,266 9.3 63.7 
200-299 2,651 10.9 74.6 
300-399 1,467 6.0 80.6 
400-499 919 3.8 84.4 
500-749 1,458 6.0 90.4 
750-999 793 3.3 93.7 
1,000-1,499 808 3.3 97.0 
1,500-2,499 561 2.3 99.3 
2,500-4,999 150 6 99.9 
5,000 or more 19 pe | 100.0 

Total 24,314? 100.0 





“If adults need a form of training and education 
and are willing to pay the cost, it is the responsibility 
of the university to provide the necessary classes,” 
believes W. W. Kemmerer, new president of the 


University of Houston. He succeeds E. E. Oberholtzer 
who has headed the institution since its creation 23 
years ago as a junior college in the city schools. 


Federal F inancing 


“The amazing thing is that the government is able 
to carry on at all!” wrote a task force of the Hoover 
Commission. Neither Congress nor the president, nor 
any taxpayer has a clear idea of the cost of any large 
Federal activity. “Our military budget has broken 
down. Congress allocates billions without accurate 
knowledge as to why they are necessary and what 
they are being used for.” 

Take, for example, the Navy’s towering Naval 
Medical Center in Bethesda, Md., whose money now 
comes from 12 separate Navy appropriations. The 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts handles payrolls, 
food, transportation, freight and maintenance. The 
Office of the Secretary of the Navy handles “miscel- 
laneous expenses,” while the Bureau of Ordinance 
pays for guards’ weapons. The Bureau of Ships wor- 
ries about the hospital’s searchlight and flags for the 
dead. 

These separate bureaus not only dole out the money; 
they separately receive reports on how it is used. By 
no conceivable means can Congress pull together the 
figures that will show the annual cost of Navy medical 
care. Nor can it compare Navy costs with Army or 
Veterans Administration costs, or check one Navy 
hospital against another or against an Army, VA or 
private hospital. 

Hoover Commission reforms would provide that 
all money for the Bethesda Hospital would come from 
one appropriation, and Bethesda would make financial 
reports to one office alone. 

The whole matter of budget reform, the Hoover 
Commission says, boils down to two major questions. 
Does a budget tell: One, what the money is wanted 
for, and, two, what the taxpayers get for the money? 
“The present budgeting and accounting system of the 
federal government,” the Hoover group declared, 
“either does not supply answers to these questions, 
or supplies half-answers. A good system would sup- 
ply the right answers.”—JosEPH SLEVIN, “High Fi- 
nance by Candlelight, Commerce Magazine, June, 
1949, pages 37 and 38. 


Papers in the United States have published 1700- 
odd English language dailies. They print 50,000,000 
papers daily. Sunday editions run 40,000,000. 
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A United Nations Study Kit No. 1 is being issued by 
the United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion for sale at $1.00 through channels such as the 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York City. 


The monthly UNESCO Courier is available by sub- 
scription at $1.00 from the International Document 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 


Work camps for peace are sponsored by the Re- 
construction Department of UNESCO. Among Amer- 
ican organizations represented at the Conference of 
International Voluntary Work Camps held at Unesco 
House in Paris in 1948 were the following: 

American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

American Youth for World Youth, 18 West 74th 
Street, New York, New York. 

Brethren Service Commission, 22 South State Street, 
Elgin, Illinois. 

Congregational Christian Service Committee, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

Experiment in International Living, Putney, Ver- 
mont. 

These organizations can help you find a way if 
you want to put in a summer's work at your own 
expense, at reconstruction tasks. 


UNESCO radio material is being used in 52 coun- 
tries and territories. 


An award for student personnel research will be 
made by The Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations. Consideration will be given to studies pub- 
lished in some form during the period July 1, 1946 
through June 30, 1949. Projects to be considered for 
the first award are those which were completed within 
the area of personnel work with students in elementary 
school, high school, college, and university. There is 
a possibility that separate awards will be given for 
research conducted by an individual and for research 
conducted by an institution. Nominations for the 
award may be made through July 30, 1950 to Dr. 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, Chairman, Committee on Awards, 
The Council of Guidance and Personnel Association, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


White-collar workers have some advantages in con- 
tracts over manufacturing employees, according to 
the National Industrial Conference Board. A maxi- 
mum vacation of three weeks or more is specified in 
half of the white-collar contracts, whereas two weeks 
is the maximum in two-thirds of the production con- 
tracts. Pensions are provided for one out of ten white- 
collar workers, for one out of twenty production work- 
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ers. Group insurance covers 22.4 per cent of white- 
collar workers surveyed, 18.5 per cent of production 
workers. Four of ten white-collar workers may collect 
severance pay, one out of thirty production workers. 
Paid sick leave is provided in contracts of 46 per cent 
of white-collar workers, 14 per cent of production 
workers. 


“Accept or reject people on their individual worth,” 
is the slogan of the newest series of newspaper ads on 
The Advertising Council’s United America campaign. 
The thinking behind the advertisement is that group 
antagonisms are a danger to the nation and that 
Americans should: 

(1) refuse to listen to or spread stories which dis- 
credit any race or religion. 

(2) make sure that they judge their fellowmen by 
the character of their lives alone and not on the basis 
of their race or religion. 

(3) keep their children from absorbing prejudice. 


“Military discipline has been defined as that state 
of mind of the soldier which makes him instantly 
receptive to the orders of his superiors, and which, 
therefore, is conducive to effective fighting. Self-dis- 
cipline has been defined as a state of mind which en- 
ables an individual to do that which he knows he 
should do and to avoid those actions which he knows 
should be avoided. Classroom discipline may also be 
thought of as a state of mind, the state of mind of 
pupils and teacher which is most conducive to efficient 
learning,’’ says Julian S. Reinhertz, Assistant Principal 
of James Denman Junior High School. 

In the well disciplined class, he says, pupils are 
responsive to the direction of the teacher, have a sense 
of belonging so that all share the successes or failures 
of any individual of the group, and there is a favorable 
feeling toward the teacher, ‘‘a feeling varying some- 
where along the scale from acceptance, through re- 
spect, to love.” 

“Any sense of doubt in himself which emanates 
from the teacher is an invitation to the class to assume 
control of the situation. Pupils sense when a teacher 
expects to receive prompt and favorable responses 
from them. The teacher should never show that he is 
personally disturbed about undesirable behavior. Such 
a reaction merely leads the class to see how much more 
it can annoy the teacher. On the positive side, the 
teacher should show evidence of being pleased when 
the group does well. Youngsters respond to apprecia- 
tion. Pupils welcome the teacher's interest in the class 
and in individual members. 

“No one could be expected to have full confidence 
in himself at all times, to be interested day after day 
in all those persons with whom he comes into contact, 
to be pleasant always, and never to be annoyed by the 
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shortcomings of his associates. Nevertheless, the teach- 
er should so conduct himself that to the pupils he is 
this type of person. In all human relationships we 
are forced at times to submerge our true feelings and 
to speak and act according to accepted standards.” 


Group incentives as well as individual incentives 
are needed for efficient production, says Mark Starr, 
Educational Director of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. “Old incentives of individual 
gain, professional advancement, and interest in work 
have lost their previous power,”’ he says in “The Search 
for New Incentives” in the Winter issue of Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review, published by the School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations of Cornell Univer- 
sity. The search for new incentives is the “major 
problem.” 


The field of industrial and labor relations presents 
a real challenge and opportunity for education. The 
challenge—to promote labor-management understand- 
ing and peace. The opportunity—to show the Ameri- 
can people that education can play an important role 
in the achievement of industrial harmony. 

Many of our universities have already accepted this 
challenge. According to a recent Social Science Re- 
search Council survey, more than thirty educational 
institutions are conducting industrial relations research. 
Of these, nineteen universities have sections, institutes, 
or centers devoted to training and research in the field. 
—Ed Rittenhouse, Cornell University, Ithaca. 


In the past year Indiana and Wisconsin adopted 
legislation prohibiting segregation in public schools, 
and Illinois voted to refuse state funds to any school 
discriminating against pupils because of race or creed. 


Immediate admission of Negroes to the graduate 
and professional schools of the south without segrega- 
tion is favored by seven out of every ten teachers who 
replied to a poll by the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund, Incorporated. The poll, reported by 
James A. Dombrowski in The Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, Winter, 1950, received replies from 3422 
teachers, 91 per cent from teachers in 130 “white” 
institutions. 


“One of these days, maybe, I'll get modern, movable 
desks,” says Thelma Ballard of the Horace Mann 
Elementary School in Marion. ‘‘Meantime, I shift the 
children around in the ones we have so that every 
child has a chance to sit in the front of the room, in 
the back, on the side, and in the middle before the 
term is over.” 

The interview with President Ballard of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association is reported by Lucile 
Vaughan Payne in the Indiana Teacher, January, 1950. 
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The Emory Alumnus of January, 1950, gives this 
short bit under the heading, “Odd Place, Emory’: 

An Atlanta newspaper, in reporting the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of Emory by Springfield College in a pre- 
season practice swimming meet, explained that the 
home team was handicapped by the absence of two 
of its best performers, who were “overloaded with 
exam schedules and spent Friday afternoon in the 
Emory library.” 

“Where else, about what other school, would you 
find that written?” 


The 8 hour day and the 5 day week are influences 
changing the food habits of the nation. The trend is 
toward more protein foods, more fruits and vege- 
tables, with less of the starchy foods and of some fats. 
People generally are expending less energy in their 
daily lives, so there is less need of energy food. Con- 
tributing to this change in foods people choose to eat 
are shorter working hours, more work done by ma- 
chinery, easier transportation, modern heating, and 
more time for leisure and recreation. Improvements in 
refrigeration add to these trends. 


According to the U. N. pamphlet, ‘Political Rights 
of Women,” modern history of political equality for 
women began just 56 years ago in New Zealand. In 
1893, women of New Zealand won the right to vote 
and the right to hold public office. In 1949, 50 of 
71 sovereign states now grant equal voting rights to 
women ; 8 states impose special qualifications, 13 states 
still withhold all voting rights. 


Training Helps Teaching 


“We are certain there must be a strong relationship 
of the school staff to the quality of education,” says 
Paul R. Mort of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. ‘There are now upward of 200 studies of char- 
acteristics of school staff. These studies were to a 
large extent sparked by the results of a study made by 
Cornell and myself in Pennsylvania in the late thirties, 
which showed a much higher relationship between 
community characteristics and quality of education 
than between most of the characteristics of school staff 
which were suggested to study the quality of educa- 
tion. 

“In the follow-up of community characteristics, 
Pierce’s analysis, reported in his Controllable Com- 
munity Characteristics as Related to the Quality of 
Education, indicated a correlation of .80 between all 
community indexes and adaptability of school systems. 
The highest individual correlation in the index was 
aproximately .60. This last was fairly close to the 
correlation between one of the staff factors, the train- 
ing of teachers, and adaptability. Other characteristics 
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of staff, such as amount of turnover, sex, and so on, 
which have been given consideration in discussions 
of personnel policy, do not correlate at this level. Ac- 
cordingly we would have to say that so far as the 
items that are characteristically identified with person- 
nel are concerned, the only one that does correlate 
with considerable significance is the training of teach- 
ers. But it is still quite amazing that we have not found 
the constellation of characteristics of a staff which will 
give correlations comparable to those which we have 
found with community factors. At the present time 
we are subjecting the extensive data collected on 
school staffs in the Metropolitan School Study Council 
schools to a rigorous study through factor analysis 
techniques. This work is being done by one of our 
research assistants, Jeff Eastmond. 

“We have still much to learn about the school staff 
that makes a school tick!”’ 


Will a student do better in French and Spanish 
by studying Latin first? ‘The claims that one lan- 
guage warrants being publicized and taught as a prep- 
aration for a second language cannot be supported on 
the basis of expected increase in the grade level of 
work in the second language,” concludes Gilbert C. 
Kettelkamp in the University of Illinois Bulletin, 
April, 1949. “The most economical means of attain- 
ing a relatively high grade level in a foreign language 
—as now taught—is to begin the study of that lan- 
guage directly.” 


Life Members 


Life membership in Phi Delta Kappa is preferred 
by some of the brothers, who thereby make sure of 
active relationship to an organization serving the pro- 
fession of education. Life membership costs $100, and 
counts as payment of national and chapter dues for 
life. No more annual notices, brothers, and no chance 
for your memory to play you a trick! ‘Has it really 
been a whole year?” For relief to the absent-minded 
professor, or as your contribution to the welfare of the 
fraternity, every brother is invited to send $100 for 
your life membership to Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge 
Road, Homewood, Illinois. 


Life Member Number Post Office 


Don C. Rogers 1 Chicago, Illinois. 
Lester Kelly Ade 2 Williamsport, Pa. 
Stephen Gotthiel Rich 3 Verona, New Jersey. 
George Davis Bivin 4 Deceased. 

Abraham Boyd Berman 5 Brooklyn, New York. 
Lee Roy Smith 6 Glendale, Calif. 
Francis Kilian Strohoefer 7 Bayonne, New Jersey. 
Charles C. Snyder 8 Deceased. 

Clarence Pruitt 9 Stillwater, Okla. 
Charles A. Greer 10 Seattle, Wash. 
Clayton R. Wise 11. Bradenton, Fla. 

J. Fred Horn 12 Tallahassee, Fla. 
Willard W. Patty 13 Bloomington, Ind. 


Andrew Merritt MacMahon 14 Houston, Texas. 


Robert John Petermann 
Robert Fleming Bates 

E. George Payne 

Edward H. Temple 
Raymond Mack Cook 
Paul M. Cook 

Henry Williara Guenther 
Fletcher McCoy Miller 
Wayne T. Branom 
David Emrich Weglein 
William Harding Johnson 
Albert F. Steelhead 
Franklyn Bliss Snyder 

T. Everett McPeake 
Charles Edward Skinner 
Cornelius H. Siemens 
D. Paul McKelvey 

Alan Walpole MacDonald 
Howard Wayne Driggs 
Peter L. Spencer 

Robert Wakeland Zecher 
Arthur Mills Roseman 
Thomas Joseph Cavanaugh 
Percy Bailey Bell 

Ullin W. Leavell 

Osman R. Hull 

Robert Elliott Calvert 
Leatus Alton Storey 
Carter Victor Good 

A. Burton Clark 

George Riley Walcott 
William Scott Gray 
Ralph Neff McSherry 
George Robert Krause 
Henry Ginder Brubaker 
Rolfe Lanier Hunt 
Frederick Emmons Lucas 
Blake Marshall Loring 


Edward Humphrey Goldstein 


Emil Otto Toews 
Emery Stoops 

Adolph A. Seligman 
Joseph Paul Rovegno 
Garford G. Gordon 
Rex Lionel Liebenberg 
Claude Merrill Rupel 
Myer L. Crumb 
Raymond C. Perry 
Edward A. Lincoln 
George Langdon Quetin 
Bertrum I. Lawrence 
Arthur W. Beck 
Howard M. Buck 
Alcide Noel Marvin 


George William Frederickson 


Carl William Berryman 
Homer G. Cain 
Eugene Holt Wilson 
George C. Seville 
Ralph A. Austermiller 
Ivan Booker 

William A. Bradley 
George D. Strayer, Jr. 
Rollin O. Enfield 
Wayne F. Bowen 


William Henry Warmington 


Frederick R. Hooper 
Robert L. Menke 
Ralph Taylor 

Ray W. Johnson 
Norman Juster 
George D. Strayer, Sr. 
Oscar H. Edinger, Jr. 
Collis P. Thompson 
William Evan Francis 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
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Baldwin, New York. 
Chatham, New Jersey. 
Pleasant Point, Maine. 
North Woodstock, N. H. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Homewood, Illinois. 
Tahlequah, Okla. 
Lakewood, Colorado. 
Hillside, New Jersey. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Glendale, California. 
Evanston, Illinois. 
Weston, Massachusetts. 
New York, New York. 
Compton, California. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cedar City, Utah. 
Claremont, California. 
Los Altos, Calif. 

Long Beach, Calif. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Seattle, Washington. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Allen Paris, La. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Visalia, California. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dallastown, Pa. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Upland, Calif. 
Homewood, Illinois. 
Portland, Oregon. 
Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Nigeria, West Africa. 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Halifax, Mass. 

San Jose, Calif. 
Fayette, Missouri 
Denver, Colo. 

Seattle, Washington. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Inyokern, Calif. 
Boulder, Colo. 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
Claremont, Calif. 
Compton, California. 
Evanston, Illinois. 
Claremont, California. 
Tempe, Arizona. 

El Centro, California. 
Riverside, California. 
Los Angeles, California. 
Bronx, New York. 
Pomona, California. 
Los Angeles, California 
Van Nuys, California 
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Sixth Grade Bill of Rights 


Students of the sixth grade in room 204 of the Tut- 
tle school Minneapolis, Minnesota drew up the follow- 
ing bill of rights for children: All children should have 
the right to have— 

1. A happy and comfortable home. 

2. A good education. 

3. Freedom of worship. 

4. Good food. 

5. Adequate clothing. 

6. Economic security. 

7. The love and affection of good parents. 

8. Wholesome entertainment and recreation. 

9. A chance to live in a land that has good govern- 
ment. 

10. A chance to live in a land that can supply their 
needs. 

11. A chance to develop their talents. 

12. Medical and dental care. 

13. Freedom of speech. 

Then recognizing that responsibilities go along with 
rights they listed the following points in a bill of 
rights for adults, says the report in the Minnesota 
Journal of Education (May, 1948, pages 22-23): 

Adults may expect that children will— 

1. Assume responsibilities and do their best in the 
activities of the home, school, church, and clubs to 
which they belong. 


2. Be considerate of others in the home, the school, 
and public places. 

3. Be willing to share with others. 

4. Take an interest in the religious life of the fam- 
ily and show respect for the religion of others. 

5. Be clean in body and mind. 

6. Make use of opportunities given them. 

7. Be thrifty. 

8. Take good care of clothing and other things. 

9. Show loyalty, love, and respect for those who 
deserve it. 

10. Be obedient, honest, courteous, cooperative, and 
helpful. 

11. Show appreciation and gratitude for the kind- 
ness shown them. 


Of the 32 state teachers colleges in 18 states which 
answered a questionnaire, 31 give broadcasts, aver- 
aging 21/, hours weekly time on the air, Gertrude 
M. Hall reports in School and Society, January 22, 
1949, page 61. In 10 years, the average time on the 
air has been doubled. 


War disrupts family life all around the world. Di- 
vorce rates have risen everywhere. The postwar peak 
of divorce seems to have passed in a number of coun- 
tries, according to the Statistical Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, April, 1949. A table 
from it appears below: 


TREND oF Divorce rn SpgciFieD Countrigs, 1910-1948 
Ratio PER 1,000 or Drvorces in Eacn YEAR TO AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF MARRIAGES IN PRECEDING DECADE 
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KEEPING ABREAST IN EDUCATION 


A “Directory of Private Business Schools in the 
United States” is available from the National Council 
of Business Schools, Washington 6, D. C. It is de- 
signed as a handbook for advisors and guidance offi- 
cers, it contains a listing of schools adhering to a code 
of “Minimum Standards of Practice For Private Busi- 
ness Schools.” 


“I once made a study of gifted students in a 
teachers college. The data revealed that nearly 90 
per cent of the students selecting teaching as a voca- 
tion enjoyed their grade school days. As a general 
rule, it was found that the students choosing other 
vocational outlets did not enjoy their grade school 
experiences,” says David O'Dea, director of the Place- 
ment Office, Fresno State College, Fresno, California. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces abolition of 
segregation on Pennsylvania Railroad trains to points 
south of Washington. This is a result of several cases 
carried before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by individuals who were sold seats in non-segregated 
cars and then moved as trains traveled south of Wash- 
ington. The I.C.C. ruled that such segregation is illegal. 
Executive Secretary Roy Wilkins of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People notes 
that “with the abolition of segregation by the Penn- 
sylvania railroad the practice of segregation on inter- 
state carriers will just about come to an end.” 


The Pan-American Union, Washington 6, D. C., 
has available for teachers free material to assist in 
the observance of Pan-American Day, April 14. 


June 25 is being observed as Charter Day by 55 
countries in the United Nations. Helps for observance 
of the occasion may be secured from the Chief of Ed- 
ucational Liaison, Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York. 


A national industrial arts awards program for junior 
and senior high school students is being sponsored 
by the Ford Motor Company. The program was earlier 
sponsored by the Scholastic Magazine. Information 
may be secured from the Industrial Arts Awards, Ford 
Motor Company, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 


Education 


All of man’s activity is problem-solving. The job 
of education is to make problem-solving easier. For 
every unsolved problem that appears, you, Mr. Super- 
intendent, should be able to show where adequate 
education is the answer. This is an exercise that every 
alert-thinking educator should practice. Practice it 
until it becomes a state of mind. 
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For every challenge of our advancing society and 
technology one answer should blaze forth—Education ! 
Erosion ?—-Education! Unemployment ?—Education ! 
Divorce ?—Education! Mental breakdown ?—Educa- 
tion! Poverty ?—Education ! Education is your product. 
Education, like Duz, does everything. Sell yourself 
on it. Then get to work and sell your community on 
it—Robert Archer Smith, 159 West 59th Street, Se- 
attle 7, Washington. 


Ohio State University now offers 3,906 different 
courses of instruction in 11 colleges and eight special 
schools. Since students at the university study an aver- 
age of 12 courses a year, it would take a person at that 
rate a total of 325 years to absorb all the subjects avail- 
able. The day when one individual might absorb in a 
lifetime all the knowledge available in an institution 
of higher learning appears to be past! 


Federal government appropriations for scientific re- 
search and development have increased from $23,- 
000,000 in 1932 to $60C,000,000 in 1947. In between 
1941 and 1948 over 80% of all expenditures in the 
nation for scientific research and development rep- 
resented outlays by the federal government, mainly 
for implements of war. 


Exchange teachers from the United States this year 
include 93 to Great Britain, 16 to Canada, and 7 to 
France. Teachers from these countries are in the 
schools of 108 cities in 34 states. The teacher inter- 
change problem is sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education, the U. S. Department of State, and national 
educational organizations. If you are interested in ex- 
change, write to the U. S. Office of Education for in- 
formation. 


There are from one to two million articles pub- 
lished annually on scientific subjects, in about 50,000 
scientific journals and reviews. Some 500 internation- 
ally known journals work at abstracting the articles 
but many fields of research lack such services. The 
Unesco Conference on Science Abstracting held in 
Paris in December, 1949, calls on all scientific periodi- 
cals to publish synopses of original articles in all 
languages appearing in their publications. The scheme 
has already been adopted by a number of scientific 
periodicals. National committees are being set up in 
some countries to undertake abstracting of scientific 
articles published in their own country which would 
be of interest in other countries. The Conference sug- 
gests the adoption of standard terminology and pres- 
entation for all abstracting journals. It pointed to the 
need for publishing a complete directory of indexing 
and abstracting services. 
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The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, is a magazine 
for Science, Public Affairs, and Education, published 
by a group of the Atomic Scientists who feel respon- 
sible for social use of their invention. (Annual sub- 
scription $5.00, single copy 50c.) Those wishing to 
keep up with the development of atomic energy and 
warfare, politics, economics, and science, will find it a 
useful source of information. We commend it for 
consideration for the high school library, for use by 
students of science and the social studies. 

From the same source is shortly to come a book on 
International Control of Atomic Energy. Selling at 
$1.00, it will summarize the various proposals for 
control of atomic energy by an international agency. 
Soon to follow it is a ‘Primer on Atomic Energy’’ de- 
signed for use in public high schools. 


Men Are Needed in Teaching 


“Men are needed on our grade school faculties,” 
is the title of an article in I/linois Education, Febru- 
ary, 1950, page 206. Starting off with the report of 
the article in the Kiwanis Magazine of July, 1949, “A 
Need for the Masculine Touch” by Adam R. Gilli- 
land, the staff of the Journal of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association asked many men who are teaching 
about the work and special contribution of men teach- 
ers. Warren H. Kulieke suggests ‘‘an alternating sys- 
tem of men and women teachers should be carried out 
in which grades one, three, five, seven would be taught 
by women, while two, four, six and eight would be 
taught by men.” More men would go into grade school 
work, he says, if salaries are equalized with those in 
the high schools. George Schwartz of Springfield sug- 
gests also that other ways of erasing the line of cleav- 
age between grades and high school is to find a new 
word instead of “higher” school, to remove a halo, to 
equalize loads, and facilities of building and equip- 
ment. 

The need for men as teachers was also discussed 
in The Rotarian, September, 1949, in the Forum fea- 
ture of the month. 


Student personnel work is an era of expansion, says 
Gerald Saddlemire, of Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio. The demand for personnel administrators 
have been such that many deans of men have been 
recruited from positions unrelated to personnel work. 
Among increases of personnel services, he mentions in 
the report of a recent doctoral study at Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University, the increase of counsel- 
ing services, expanded testing facilities, a fuller orien- 
tation program, more placement and follow-up, bet- 
ter remedial reading and study skill programs, further 
psychological, psychiatric, and health services. 


A directory of Vocational Counseling Agencies is 
available at $1.00 per copy from the Ethical Practices 
Committee, National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Box 64, Washington University, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri. It lists individual practitioners and the insti- 
tutional services and agencies which provide vocational 
guidance to the public. The list is based upon “Mini- 
mum Standards for Vocational Guidance Service” 
which was published in 1947. It will assist people 
called upon to help others solve educational and voca- 
tional problems to refer intelligently clients needing 
such service. 


“We need new government organization for the 
atomic age,” says Barton S. Weiler, teacher of history 
in the public schools of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. “‘Sup- 
pose an unheralded atomic bomb dropped on the na- 
tion’s capitol during a joint session of the Congress 
listening to the president of the United States? We 
need a second capitol in the west, in which duplicate 
government papers would be stored. Perhaps a second 
vice-president might be there? Perhaps an extended 
line of succession should include even state governors 
to take the office of the presidency? Perhaps there 
should be provision for pro tem appointment to the 
Congress?” 


Almost half of a group of 300 youngsters who 
were poor readers were found to be emotionally mal- 
adjusted, reports Paul A. Witty of Northwestern 
University. Children who are poor readers may be 
the victim of parental quarreling, criticism, or un- 
favorable comparison with brothers and sisters. 

“Emotional problems cannot be regarded as solely 
responsible for reading failure. Only about half of 
the poor readers in the group were classified as cases 
of emotional maladjustment.” 


Poor readers have no single distinguishing charac- 
teristics other than the fact that they cannot learn to 
read easily . . . Seven hundred youngsters examined 
at one reading clinic showed a normal curve of in- 
telligence when given I.Q. tests unrelated to reading 
. . . One third of the casses were youngsters with 
emotional problems . . . Today’s bright hope is the 
study of personality and emotions—Clarence W. Hun- 
nicutt of Syracuse University, told the 11th Annual 
Conference on Reading at the University of Chicago. 


In the San Francisco juvenile court during the first 
six months of 1944, 2 out of every 3 children in 
trouble had the background of a broken home. In 
700 official cases before the juvenile court 450 of 
these children came from broken homes of one sort 
or another, and 250 children from homes not broken. 
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Alcohol vs. Education 


“Alcohol and college success are exactly opposed to 
each other,” says John C. Almack of Stanford Univer- 
sity in the American Issue. 

Dr. J. McKeen Cattell . . . says that so small a 
dose of alcohol as four teaspoonfuls lowers the intelli- 
gence. Dr. H. L. Hollingsworth . . . found that a 
dose of three tablespoonfuls reduces intelligence 15 
per cent. A dose twice as large reduces intelligence 25 
per cent. Such a loss would put a person with an in- 
telligence quotient of 120 to a point below average. 
A genius with an I.Q. of 140 could thus be reduced to 
a level where he could not “get by” in college classes. 
This is a good reason why no one founds a college 
for alcohol addicts. . . . 

Nor can anyone claim that alcohol advances a stu- 
dent toward professional success. Would you employ 
a drunken lawyer to defend your civil rights and your 
property in the courts? Would you engage an alcohol 
addict to perform a delicate operation on a member of 
your family, notwithstanding the fact that he has a 
medical degree? Would you select a “steady drinker” 
as an engineer to plan a great bridge like that over the 
bay at San Francisco? No, drink does not prepare one 
for the professions. 


The Mexican national anthem may not be sung 
or played in any place where intoxicating liquors 
are sold. 


Designed to facilitate study of nuclear problems, 
a cooling system on the Ohio State University campus 
has achieved temperatures as low as five one-hun- 
dredths of a degree above the unattainable absolute 
zero. (Absolute zero is 459 degrees below zero on 
the Fahrenheit scale; 273 below zero Centigrade.) At 
extremely low temperatures molecular and atomic mo- 
tions tend to be “frozen out,” to give new data on 
the atomic nucleus and its interaction with other 
nuclei. 

In the United States 2,800,000 Americans over 
fourteen years of age can not read or write. This is 
2.7 per cent of the total population over fourteen 
years of age. Illiteracy is at its lowest point in the 
United States history. 


“In order to keep the length of an examination with- 
in bounds, a good rule to follow is that the instructor 
must be able to work the examination in one-fourth 
to one-fifth of the time allotted to the student. Thus 
an instructor should be able to write on paper in ten 
to twelve minutes all of the work he expects a student 
to write in a fifty-minute quiz,” William C. Krathwohl 
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of the Illinois Institute of Technology writes in the 
Journal of Engineering Problems, October, 1948. 


Testing is a big business. . . . In an estimate drawn 
up for Nelson’s Encyclopedia, it appears that approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 standardized tests were adminis- 
tered to about 20,000,000 people in the United States 
in 1944. Military and civil service use accounted for 
a large share. Use of tests by educational institutions, 
business firms, and personnel consultants is estimated 
at over 26,000,000 tests given over 11,000,000 indi- 
viduals. 


It is estimated that library facilities are available to 
only 20 per cent of the people in the United States. 


The International Harvester Company and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago cooperate under a five year contract 
in offering educational opportunities to employees of 
the International Harvester Company. A leadership 
course prepares young men for jobs as foremen. Candi- 
dates for this course are selected by a committee of 
Works staff members. Apprenticeship training and 
cooperative engineering courses are offered as well as 
courses for degree graduates in engineering and busi- 
ness administration. “Off hour courses’ are offered 
also, open to employees and members of their families. 
In one plant in Chicago 823 students, 11.6 per cent of 
the personnel, enrolled in 39 off-hour classes from Sep- 
tember to December, 1948. Of these, 712 employees 
completed the program. 


In 1919 Macmillan started a special department for 
making children’s books. There are today 32 such spe- 
cial departments, and 46 publishers specializing in this 
field. In 1919 the U. S. Biennial Census of Manufac- 
turers reported 24,435,000 juvenile books and pam- 
phlets, in 1939, 60,232,000. A WPB survey reported 
juvenile book sales in 1943 as $19,753,000. In 1919 
there were 433 new juvenile book titles; in 1938, the 
peak, 1,041; in 1944 there were 645. 


The Library of Congress should extend its services, 
and in recognition of its enlarged function should be 
renamed “The Library of Congress, the National Li- 
brary of the United States of America,” according to 
the report of the planning committee reported by the 
Librarian. A copy of the report is available upon the 
request to The Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
><. 


Homework for children attending elementary 
schools has been banned in Belgium. The Minister of 
Education said that it is injurious to their health. 
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Alpha Chi Sigma, professional chemical fraternity, 
sponsors a clearing house for chemical and engineer- 
ing laboratory injuries. This research program in sup- 
port of safety is announced in The Hexagon of Alpha 
Chi Sigma, April, 1949, as follows: 

Are “Unusual Incidents” Unusual? Every chemist 
or engineer who has had normal exposure to the 
sciences in schools can recount several “little situations”’ 
which he feels were unusual. He may think unusual, 
for example, the time he added water too rapidly to a 
Friedel-Crafts; the time his lab partner upset the 
Crisco melting point bath at 250 degrees C. over his 
arms; the time the “sweater girl” of the class spilled 
the bottle of conc. H,SO, on her sweater with amusing, 
and yet potentially serious consequences ; the time the 
KIPP generator went beserk and filled the lab with 
H,S. 

The further we go in a study of laboratory safety, 
the more we are convinced that “unusual incidents” 
are not really unusual. They seem to happen over and 
over again, in widely separated locations. If we are 
ever to profit by the experiences of others, we must 
learn what situations others have encountered. Acci- 
dents and unusual incidents should be reported to our 
“keeper of the records’”—Brother Henry F. Smyth, Jr., 
Mellon Institute, 4400 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. Smyth digest the reports, and distills off 
the lessons. Names, dates, and places are thrown down 
the drain in the still residue. The clear distillate, a 
potential life-saving elixir which will never embarrass 
anyone, is published in the “Hexagon” for the infor- 
mation of those wise enough to heed. 


Doubling your speed, according to the National 
Safety Council, means: (1) Twice the thinking dis- 
tance before you start to stop; (2) Four times the 
braking distance before you stop; (3) Four times 
the force of collision if you can’t stop! 


About 300 comic books totaling an approximate 
annual circulation of 720,000,000 copies are distrib- 
uted by 35 publishers. A survey in Dayton, Ohio, 
showed that 96.5 per cent of boys and 94.7 per cent 
of girls in the age group 8 to 14 read comic books. 


Lyle B. Pember, writing from Lima, Peru, to re- 
mit his dues to Alpha Chi at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, says: 


You may be interested to learn that we have taken the 
liberty of referring the April, 1948, Number 8 issue of 
THE Pot Detta Kappan to our Publications and Public 
Relations Department with the recommendation that the 
Editorial on the contest and the three short stories be trans- 
lated for the benefit of the teachers of Peru. 
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The high school program of guidance should not 
stop at the college door, says Frank M. Durkee of the 
Newark, N. J. College of Engineering. It should not 
stop “even at the college exit, but should help the 
student at every turn in his college education, and fol- 
low him after graduation to provide evaluation and 
re-evaluation of the education offered.” 


“If your school will, in the next ten years, hope to 
find twenty teachers who are graduates of the Nebras- 
ka State Teachers College at Kearney, you should... 
interest twice that number of youth of your community 
in enrolling at Kearney for the necessary courses,” says 
President Herbert L. Cushing of the Nebraska State 
Teachers College at Kearney, Nebraska, introducing a 
bulletin ““Wanted:—Three Hundred Thousand Teach- 
ers for the Elementary Schools.” And to parents, he 
says on the cover of the bulletin, “If the lot of the 
teachers is not such that you can recommend happily 
and enthusiastically that your son or daughter enter 
the teaching profession, then you had better bestir 
yourself mightily in an all out effort to improve the 
teachers’ lot... .” 


When the educational background of 27,672 teach- 
ers employed in public schools of 96 counties in Illi- 
nois were analyzed, it was discovered that 47 per cent 
or 12,980 teachers receive their basic training at the 
five teachers colleges of this state. More than 3 out of 
every 5 have received some of their training from the 
5 state supported institutions. Six counties were not 
included in the survey. In 102 counties in Illinois 
averaged 290 teachers each, with a range of 55 to more 
than 1000 teachers. 


Some 67,000 schools, over a fourth of all English- 
speaking schools in Canada, now follow school broad- 
casts, reports Richard F. Lambert, Supervisor of Edu- 
cational Broadcasts of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Canada was the first country to collaborate 
directly with the radio division of the United Nations, 
in producing school broadcasts about the United Na- 
tions for elementary school pupils. 


“It is now fashionable to call anybody with whom 
you disagree a communist or a fellow-traveler,”” Chan- 
cellor Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago told a committee of the Illinois State Legisla- 
ture. “So Branch Rickey darkly hinted the other day 
that the attempt to eliminate the reserve clause in base- 
ball contracts was the work of communists.” 


Now is the time to pay Phi Delta Kappa dues for 
the next fiscal year. Be sure to give notice of change 
in address. 





Gamma—Topeka, Kansas. P. E. Oyler, 1221 Boswell, Topeka, 

Detta—Fresno, California. Harold E. Sanderson, 2105 Weldon 

Eravow. Los Angeles, California, Harold E. Barden, 451 N. Hill 

—Los , 451 N. 

Street, Los Angeles 12, California. 

Zeta—Detroit, M Robert Brownell, 1240 Beaconsfield, 
Grosse Pointe, 

Era—Santa Barbara, California. Neil Daniels, Santa Barbara 

Tueta—Kansas » Missouri. Shelley Peters, 8000 Johnson 

Iora—State of South Dakota. Russell E. Jonas, Black Hills Teach- 


Lemuel E. Minnis, Byford School, 387 
Caicago, Tliols Lemuel 
Xs—-Zeseagense, Colney, Renee? Beapet, Seeesente Jusies 
liege, Sacramento 17, 
Missouri. C. H. Allen, State Teachers Coi- 


lege, issouri. 
pitSan Antonio, Texas, Prank P Cunningham, 343 West Thorain, 
Rxuo—Pittsburg, Kansas. O. F. Grubbs, 301 East Quincy Street, 
Sicma—Portland, Fred G. Roundtree, 5024 N.E. 34th 
Portland 1 


Aven 
Tav—O Utah. x’ w, Department of Public Instruc- 


J. 
tion, Sta Capit Bling, Salt Lake 
Milwaa! Wisconsin. ioe 3018 North 


Urstton—Mil 
ilwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
Charles 


Orr, . O. Box 131, Tulsa 1, 


—T Haute, Indiana. 
Pai_Omaha, Nebraska. Fred Wiles” 1323 yoerey Street, Omaha, 
e 


braska. 

Omzca—San Diego, California. Floyd W. Cocking, 1372 12th 
Street, San 2, a 7 

oy Texas. Dale H. Perkins, 2324 Dryden 


George G. Price, 116 W. 
M. Cree, 1009 E. 
i ue, Mishawaka, Indiana. 

ALPHA Erst.ox Hammond, Indiana. C. T. Coleman, Hammond 

High School, Hammond, Indiana. 
Atraa Zeta—E vansville, Indiana. Donald J. Schaaf, 2151 Bayard 

Park Drive, Evansville, 

Atrxua Era—Indianapolis, Indiana. Richard Emery, 4112 Otter- 
bein, Indianapolis 3, Indiana. 
ALPHA Turta—Bloomington, Illinois. R. E. Diveley, 306 North 


Linden, Normal, Illinois. 
Atrua Iora—Jackson, ae Mississippi. J. O. Snowden, 308 Wesley, 


adoun > Reva , Wisconsin. Rolland C. Nock, 1915 N. 
Appleton Street, A eton, Wisconsin. 
Aces Lam ort mn Indiana, Kermit Leininger, 3404 S. 


Webster, Fort Wayne 5, Indiana. 

ALPHA Mu—Lafayette, Indiana. Paul Alexander, 423 North Salis- 
bury, West Lafayette, Indiana. 

AtpHa Nu—Toledo, Ohio. Ralph U. Swisher, 2200 Scottwood 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 

Atpua X1—Des Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 3rd Street, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

ALPHA Om1cron—Charleston, Illinois. H. m 3s Arnold, Eastern Il- 
linois State Colter, Charleston, Illin 

Atpxua P1—Macomb, Illinois. Denton White, Bushnell High School, 
Bushnell, Illinois. 

Aupua Ruo—Bake California. Thomas Springer, 106 Flower 
Street, Bakersfield, ifornia. 

ALPHA roma Phoenix, Arizona. Fred D. McDonald, 1517 East 
Almeria Road, Phoenix. 

ALPHA Tav—Salem, Oregon. Harold Jory, Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon. 

Atpua Upstton—Cape Girardeau, Missouri. Edward Gilbert, 
State Col Cape Gi issouri. 

Atpua Put r Falls, Iowa. Herbert Silvey, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falis, Iowa. 

Apna Cu1—Santa , California. James Graves, Orangethorpe 
School, Fullerton, California. 

ALPHA Far— Utica, Ne New York. Roger Murphy, 1401 Kemble Street, 
Utica 3, New 

ALPHA 2 "Jose, California. Harold W. Drummond, 
Union High School, Campbell, California. 

Beta AtPua—Mobile, Ala a. W. W. Tabue, 2512 Richard 
Avenue, ——. Alabama. 

Beta Beta—Springfield, Missouri. O. P. Trentham, Southwest 
Missouri State College, Springfield, Missouri. 

Beta Gamma—San Luis" Obispo, California. A. G. Wilson, 1343 
Higuera Avenue, San Luis Obispo, California. 

Beta Detta—Pasadena, California. Charles G. 1303 N. 
Raymond, Pasadena, California. 
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“Our Teacher, Mary Dean,” is a 16 mm. sound 
and color film prepared by the Frith Films, Inc., 
under joint sponsorship by the Phi Delta Kappa 
national commission on teacher recruitment and 
Pi Lambda Theta. It is available by purchase 
from Frith Films, Inc., Box 565, Hollywood Cali- 
fornia, at a price of $130.00. 

Two copies of the film are available, through 
the national office of Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge 
Road, Homewood, Illinois, for rental to chapters 
of Phi Delta Kappa at $2.00 per day for the first 
day, $1.00 for cach additional day or $4.00 per 
week. To anybody else, it may be had at $5.00 for 
the first day, $1.00 for each additional day or 
$10.00 per week. 

The film is designed to interest girls of grades 
6 to 12, in the opportunities of teaching in the 
elementary school as a career of service, in line 
with personal ambitions for homemaking and fam- 
ily life. 




















Phi Delta Kappa Directory of Chapters _ 


The 42nd fiscal year of Phi Delta Kappa begins June 1. Members of Phi Delta Kappa are required by the 
by-laws tio pay the 42nd year dues to their chapter officers by June 1. Your remittance may be addressed to 


the appropriate chapter officer from this list. 


Whenever you change your address, you are requested to notify your chapter officer. In order that there may 
be no delay in having your copy of the magazine reach you, you are requested also to send a card to the na- 
tional office of Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois, noting both your old and your new 
address. It speeds office procedure when you give your chapter and roll number. Your cooperation in these 
matters will enable you to do your full share as a participating member in all Phi Delta Kappa enterprises, 


CAMPUS CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


Atrna—lIndiana University. Taylor Dodson, School of Health, 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
< bia University. Paul Yarck, 500 Riverside Drive, 

New York 27, New York. 

Gamma—University of Missouri. J. O. Keller, 46 West Boulevard 
South, Coiumbia, Missouri. 

Deita—Stanford University. William O. Woodworth, 307-4 Stan- 
ford Village, Stanford, California. 

Erstton—State University of Iowa. Kenneth F. McLaughlin, 326 
North Johnson Street, lowa City, Lowa. 

Zera—University of Chicago. Enoch I. Sawin, 1151 East 6ist 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Era—University of Minnesota. Jack Shaw, 211 Burton Hall, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Tuera—Cornell University. Alfred H. Krebs, Room 203 Stone 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

lora—Harvard University. David V. Tiedeman, 40 Quincy, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Karra—University of Kansas. Charles A. Johnson, Room 120 
Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Lamapa—Ulniversity of California. Denzil E. Widel, c/o Mrs. 
baa Pedersen, 647 Santa Barbara Road, Berkeley 7, Cali- 
‘ornia. 

Mu—University of Texas. Leonard E. Massey, 281244 Nueces 
Street, Austin, Texas. 

Nu—University of Washington. F. F. Powers, 230 Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 

X1—University of Pittsburgh. Louis W. Korona, 963 Miiton Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh 23, Pennsylvania. 

Omicron—University of Nebraska. W. C. Meierhenry, Teachers 
College 305, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

P:—University of Illinois. Ralph A. Shick, 404 N. Goodwin Ave- 
nue, Urbana, Illinois. 

Ruo—New York University. Stephen G. Rich, P. O. Box B, Ve 


rona, New joreet 

S16ema—Ohio State University. Samuel H. Jones, 434 South Eureka 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tav—University of Pennsylvania. Daniel S. Jacoby, Northeast 

School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Urstton—Northwestern University. James Essen, School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Pur—University of Wisconsin. Walter J. Mehl, 236 West Mor- 
land Boulevard, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

Cui—University of Oregon. Albert Sitlinger, School of Educa- 
tion, bead Say os | of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Ps1—Peabody lege. Tom C. Venable, Box 212, George Peabody 

Nashville 4, Tennessee. 

Ouzca—University of Michigan. Roy Sommerfeld, Bureau of Ap- 
pointments, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Arua ALpaa—University of Oklahoma. Harrel E. Garrison, 1413 

McKinley, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Aurua Beta—University of Virginia. Earl R. Boggs, Room D, 
Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Autpua Gamua—State College of Washington. Norville M. Downie, 
1503 Fisk, Pullman, Washington. 

Aupxa Detvra—Kansas State College. Jesse M. Schall, Home Study 

. Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Atrna Epsiton—University of Southern California. Mrs. Ruth 
Farrar, office secretary, 4021 Degnan Boulevard, Los Angeles 7, 
California. 

Autpua Zera—University of Arizona. C. U. Boutin, College of 
Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Apna Era-—Temple University. Roy Johnson, Jr., 15 S. Third 
wert, Deskertews, Pennsylvania. 

Aupna Tueta—University of North Dakota. Carl V. Peterson, 
505 Maple Avenue, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Autpna Iotra—University of Cincinnati. Omer W. Renfrow, Sr., 
Whittier School, Osage and Woodlawn Avenues, Cincinnati 5, 


hio. 
Arena Karra—University of Tennessee. J. Clark Rhodes, Depari- 


ment of Education, University of Tex:nessee, Knoxville 16, Ten- 


nessee. 
Apna Lamupa—Boston University. Ernest R. Spinney, 84 Exeter 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Arua Mu—Colorado State College of Education. David Fromm, 


Suto Cetiegy of EGuanton, Seeman Caveats. 
Ar Nu—University of tucky. Frank G. Dickey, Room 
125, College of Eduaction, Univenity of Rentucty : 


» Lexington 29, 
“026, University of Alabama, College of Bdcation, Univer 
Arua Omicron—Claremont Woodrow Smith, 407 
Aurun bi-Rateers Calter Muniz, Rutgers odie 
anges Sn bee te . Thomas Goedeke, 3 East 


Perry S 

A.pua Tau—Pennsylvania State College. John W. Masley, P. 
Box 432, State College, Fosasyteest, , 34 

ALPHA Lg me gre oy A tah. Kenneth Farrer, University 
of Utah, Park 310, Salt e City 1, Utah. 

Apna Pu1—Syracuse University. Darrol E. Robinson, 219 Silo- 
cum Hall, College , Syracuse, New Y 

Atrua Cur—University of California at Los 
Svenson, 1321 South Albany, Los Angeles, California. 

Avera Ps1—University of Buffalo. Howard Dunklin, 24 
Buffalo 9, New York. 

Arua Omzca—Wayne University. Donald W. Sass, 8924 Otsego, 
Detroit 4, Michigan. 

Beta ALpHa—Louisiana State University. Clyde Madden, Peabody 
Hall, Louisiana State University, Baton | edheny Louisiana. 
Beta Betra—North Texas State Teachers Frank N 

Buta Gauwan George Washington University. Will 
zeta GAMM rge . William S. Rum- 
bough, 3133 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. 

Beta ta—University of Colorado. Samuel Kipp, 953 Regent 

Street, Boulder, Colorado. 

Beta Ersicon—University of Horyiend. Donald C. Hennick, 
4805 College Avenue, 11 Park, Maryland. 

Beta Zeta klahoma A. & M. College. Clarence M. Pruitt, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Beta Era—Western Michigan College. Carl Snow, Western Michi- 
gan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Bera Tusta— University of North Carolina. Jack R. Melton, Pea- 
body Hall, Box 810, Hill, North Carolina. 

Beta Iora—Washington University. Mark A. Boyer, 3060 Dela- 

. van D oni ory 21, eee ys an ; 
ETA Pa—lIowa State . Stanley mann, Iowa State 
College, 220 Curtiss Hall, Ames, Iowa. 

Beta Lamspa—lIndiana State Teachers College. Charles W. Harda- 
way, Research Division, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 


Haute, Indiana. 
Beta Mu—University of Wyoming. Arthur H. Dugan, University 


of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyomin 

Bera Nu——University of Mississippi. Wilson Ashby, Box 245, 
University, Mississippi. 

Beta X1—University of Florida. James W. Cr College of 
Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, ida. 

Beta Omicron—Utah icultural College. Willard W. 
Bruce, School of Education, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. 

Alexander, 1015 


Beta Pi—Ball State T 
Beta Ruo—University of New Mexico. Everett Miller, 713% 


‘eachers 
North Jefferson Street, Muncie, Indiana. 
New Mexico 


Lincoln Avenue, A uerq a 

Beta SicGma—Brigham Young University. Max J. Berryessa, 731 
N. 12th East, Provo, Utah. 

Beta Tau—University of Hawaii. Fred A. Murashige, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 10, T. 


FIELD CHAPTER TREASURERS 


A.pna—San Francisco, California. Arthur E. Lindborg, 3766 21st 


Street, San Francisco 14, California. 
Beta—St. Louis, Missouri. John A. Phillips, 5733 Cabanne Ave 
nue, >t. Louis 12, ri, 








